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THE PEACE THE WORLD WANTS 


Address by Secretary Acheson* 


HIS MEETING of the General Assembly is a 

meeting of decision. 

Before us lies opportunity for action which can 
save the hope of peace, security, well-being, and 
justice for generations to come. Before us also 
lies opportunity for drift, for irresolution, for 
effort feebly made. In this direction is disaster. 
The choice is ours. It will be made whether we 
act or whether we do not act. 

The peoples of the world know this. They will 
eagerly follow every word spoken here. Our 
words will reach them mingled with the sound of 
the battle now raging in Korea. There, men are 
fighting and dying under the banner of the United 
Nations. Our Charter, born out of the sacrifices 
of millions in war, is being consecrated anew to 
peace at the very moment of our meeting. The 
heroism of these men gives us this opportunity to 
meet and to act. Our task is to be worthy of them 
and of that opportunity. 

We meet also with full knowledge of the great 
anxiety which clutches at the hearts of the people 
of this earth. Men and women everywhere are 
weighted down with fear—fear of war, fear that 
man may be begetting his own destruction, 

But man is not a helpless creature who must 
await an inexorable fate. It lies within our power 
to take action which, God willing, can avert the 
catastrophe whose shadow hangs over us. That 
terrible responsibility rests upon every man and 
woman in this room. At the end of this meeting 
each of us must answer to his conscience on what 
we have done here. 


* Made before the plenary session of the General Assem- 
bly at Flushing Meadow, N. Y. on Sept. 20 and released 
to the press on the same date; also printed as Department 
of State publication 3977. 
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How have we come to this condition of fear and 
jeopardy? The lifetime of many here has seen the 
rise and fall of empires, the growth of powerful 
nations, the stirrings of great continents with new- 
born hope, the conquest of space, and great inven- 
tions, both creative and destructive. We have 
lived in a century of alternating war and hope. 

Now, the foundation of our hope is the United 
Nations. Five years ago we declared at San 
Francisco our determination “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war,” our faith 
in fundamental human rights, our belief in justice 
and social progress. During the years that have 
intervened, some of us have worked hard to bring 
this about. 

There is no longer any question: Will the United 
Nations survive? Will the United Nations suffer 
the fate of the League of Nations? This question 
has been answered. If by nothing else, it has been 
answered by United Nations action against ag- 
gression in Korea. Blood is thicker than ink. 

But a pall of fear has been cast over our hopes 
and our achievements. 

What is the reason for this fear? Why is it 
that we have been unable to achieve peace and 
security through the United Nations in these 5 
years? Why has there not been the cooperation 
among the great powers which was to have but- 
tressed the United Nations? Why have we not 
been able to reach an agreement on the control of 
atomic energy and the regulation of armaments? 
What has been the obstacle to a universal system of 
collective security ? 

We have been confronted with many and com- 
plex problems, but the main obstacle to peace is 
easy to identify, and there should be no mistake 
in anyone’s mind about it. That obstacle has 
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been created by the policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

We should be very clear in our minds about this 
obstacle. It is not the rise of the Soviet Union 
as a strong national power which creates difficul- 
ties. It is not the existence of different social and 
economic systems in the world. Nor is it, I 
firmly believe, any desire on the part of the Rus- 
sian people for war. The root of our trouble is to 
be found in the new imperialism directed by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union. 

To be more explicit, the Soviet Government 
raises five barriers to peace. 

First, Soviet efforts to bring about the collapse 
of the non-Soviet world, and thereby fulfill a pre- 
diction of Soviet theory, have made genuine nego- 
tiation very difficult. The honorable representa- 
tive of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik, stated it 
precisely at our last Assembly when he said: 
“There can be no greater disagreement than when 
one wants to eliminate your existence altogether.” 

Second, the shroud of secrecy which the Soviet 
leaders have wrapped around the people and the 
states they control is a great barrier to peace. 
This has nourished suspicion and misinformation 
in both directions. It deprives governments of 
the moderating influence of contact between peo- 
ples. It stands in the way of the mutual knowl- 
edge and confidence essential to disarmament. 

Third, the rate at which the Soviet Union has 
been building arms and armies, far beyond any 
requirement of defense, has gravely endangered 
peace throughout the world. While other coun- 
tries were demobilizing and converting their in- 
dustries to peaceful purposes after the war, the 
Soviet Union and the territories under its control 
pushed preparation for war. The Soviet Union 
has forced countries to rearm for their self-defense. 

Fourth, the use by Soviet leaders of the interna- 
tional Communist movement for direct and indi- 
rect aggression has been a great source of trouble 
in the world. With words which play upon hon- 
est aspirations and grievances the Soviet leaders 
have manipulated the people of other states as 
pawns of Russian imperialism. 

Fifth, the Soviet use of violence to impose its 
will and its political system upon other people is a 
threat to the peace. There is nothing unusual in 
the fact that those who believe in some particular 
social order want to spread it throughout the 
world. But as one of my predecessors, Secretary 
Adams, said of the efforts of an earlier Russian 
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ruler, Czar Alexander, to establish the Holy Alli- 
ance, the Emperor “finds a happy coincidence be- 
tween the dictates of his conscience and the 
interests of his empire.” The combination of this 
international ambition and the Soviet reliance on 
force and violence—though it be camouflaged as 
civil war—is a barrier to peaceful relations. 

This conduct conflicts with the Charter of the 
United Nations. It conflicts with the “Essentials 
of Peace” Resolution passed at our last Assembly. 
It has created a great and terrible peril for the 
rest of the world. 

Even this conduct has not made war inevitable— 
we, for our part, do not accept the idea that war is 
inevitable. But it has lengthened the shadow of 
war. This fact cannot be obscured by propaganda 
which baits the hooks with words of peace and, 
in doing so, profanes the highest aspirations of 
mankind. 


Strength To Prevent Aggression 


There is only one real way the world can main- 
tain peace and security in the face of this con- 
duct. That is by strengthening its system of col- 
lective security. Our best hope of peace lies in 
our ability to make absolutely plain to potential 
aggressors that aggression cannot succeed. The 
security of those nations who want peace and the 
security of the United Nations itself demand the 
strength to prevent further acts of aggression. 

One of the fundamental purposes of the United 
Nations, as expressed in article 1 of the Charter, 
is that it shall “. take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace e 

The action of the United Nations to put down 
the aggression which began on June 25 against the 
Republic of Korea was exactly the effective collec- 
tive measure required. It marked a turning point 
in history, for it showed the way to an enforceable 
rule of law among nations. 

The world waits to see whether we can build on 
the start we havemade. The United Nations must 
move forward energetically to develop a more ade- 
quate system of collective security. If it does 
not move forward, it will move back. 

Article 24 of the Charter gives the Security 
Council primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace. This is the way it should be. But 
if the Security Council is not able to act because 
of the obstructive tactics of a permanent member, 
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the Charter does not leave the United Nations 
impotent. The obligation of all members to take 
action to maintain or restore the peace does not 
disappear because of a veto. The Charter, in 
articles 10, 11, and 14, also vests in the General 
Assembly authority and responsibility for matters 
affecting international peace. The General As- 
sembly can and should organize itself to discharge 
its responsibility promptly and decisively if the 
Security Council is prevented from acting. 

To this end, the United States delegation is plac- 
ing before the Assembly a number of recommenda- 
tions designed to increase the effectiveness of 
United Nations action against aggression. 

This program will include the following pro- 
posals: 

First, a provision for the calling of an emer- 
gency session of the General Assembly upon 24 
hours’ notice if the Security Council is prevented 
from acting upon a breach of the peace or an act 
of aggression. 

Second, the establishment by the General As- 
sembly of a security patrol, a peace patrol, to 
provide immediate and independent observation 
and reporting from any area in which interna- 
tional conflict threatens, upon the invitation or 
with the consent of the state visited. 

Third, a plan under which each member nation 
would designate within its national armed forces 
a United Nations unit or units, to be specially 
trained and equipped and continuously main- 
tained in readiness for prompt service on behalf 
of the United Nations. To assist in the organiza- 
tion, training, and equipping of such units, we 
will suggest that a United Nations military adviser 
be appointed. Until such time as the forces pro- 
vided for under article 43 are made available to 
the United Nations, the availability of these na- 
tional units will be an important step toward the 
development of a world-wide security system. 

Fourth, the establishment by the General As- 
sembly of a committee to study and report on 
means which the United Nations might use 
through collective action—including the use of 
armed force—to carry out the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

The United States delegation shall request that 
these proposals be added as an item to the agenda. 
It is the hope of our delegation that the Assembly 
will act on these and other suggestions which may 
be offered for the strengthening of our collective 
security system. 
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In so doing, we must keep clearly before the world 
the purpose of our collective security system, so 
that no one can make any mistake about it. 

We need this defensive strength against further 
aggression in order to pass through this time of 
tension without catastrophe and to reach a period 
when genuine negotiation may take its place as 
the normal means of settling disputes. 

This perspective is reflected in the proposals of 
the Secretary-General for a 20-year program, a 
perspective from which we can derive the steadi- 
ness and patience required of us. 

This perspective takes into account the possibil- 
ity that the Soviet Government may not be in- 
herently and unalterably committed to standing 
in the way of peace and that it may some day 
accept a live-and-let-live philosophy. 

The Soviet leaders are realists, in some respects 
at least. As we succeed in building the necessary 
economic and defensive military strength, it will 
become clear to them that the non-Soviet world 
will neither collapse nor be dismembered piece- 
meal. Some modification in their aggressive poli- 
cies may follow if they then recognize that the 
best interests of the Soviet Union require a coop- 
erative relationship with the outside world. 

Time may have its effect. It is but 33 years since 
the overthrow of the Czarist regime in Russia. 
This is a short time in history. Like many other 
social and political movements before it, the Soviet 
revolution may change. In so doing, it may rid 
itself of the policies which now prevent the Soviet 
Union from living as a good neighbor with the 
rest of the world. 

We have no assurance that this will take place. 
But, as the United Nations strengthens its col- 
lective security system, the possibilities of this 
change in Soviet policy will increase. If this does 
not occur, the increase in our defensive strength 
shall be the means of insuring our survival and 
protecting the essential values of our societies. 

But our hope is that a strong collective security 
system will make genuine negotiation possible and 
that this will in turn lead to a cooperative peace. 

It is the firm belief of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the United Na- 
tions will play an increasingly important role in 
the world during the period ahead as we try to 
move safely through the present tensions. 

I have already stressed the importance we at- 
tach to the United Nations as the framework of an 
effective system of collective security. The steps 
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we take to strengthen our collective security are 
not only essential to the survival of the United 
Nations, but will contribute positively toward its 
development. The close ties of a common defense 
are developing an added cohesion among regional 
groups. This is a significant step toward a closer 
relationship among nations and is part of the 
process of growth by which we are moving toward 
a larger sense of community under the United 
Nations. 

The United States also attaches importance to 
the universal character of the United Nations, 
which enables it to serve as a point of contact 
between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world 
during this period of tension. 

As our efforts to strengthen the collective secur- 
ity system become more and more effective, and as 
tensions begin to ease, we believe that the United 
Nations will be increasingly important as a means 
of facilitating and encouraging productive negoti- 
ation. 

The United States is ready and will always 
be ready and willing to negotiate with a sincere 
desire to solve problems. We shall continue to 
hope that sometime negotiation will not be merely 
an occasion for propaganda. 

Solving the many difficult problems in the world 
must, of course, be a gradual process. It will not 
be achieved miraculously, overnight, by a sudden 
dramatic gesture. It will come about step by 
step. We must seek to solve such problems as we 
can, and endure the others until they too can be 
solved. 


The Problems of Korea and Formosa 


Among the immediately pressing problems 
which require the attention of the General Assem- 
bly are the aggression against the Republic of 
Korea, and the problem of Formosa. 

In a special and indeed a unique sense, the 
Republic of Korea is a responsibility of the United 
Nations. The actions of this Assembly, in its ses- 
sions of 1947 and 1948, outlined the United Na- 
tions aspirations for its future. Before the aggres- 
sion of last June, the failure to achieve these 
purposes had been a matter of deep disappoint- 
ment and concern. The aggression of June 25 
raised a new challenge, which was met by the 
stout action to which I have already referred. 

I have every belief and confidence that this 
challenge and defiance to the authority of the 
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United Nations will be crushed as it deserves to 
be, and that thereafter the future of this small 
and gallant country may be returned where it 
belongs—to the custody of its own people under 
the guidance of the United Nations. 

From the outset, the United States has given its 
full support to the actions of this Assembly and 
of the Security Council. We shall continue to 
support the decisions of the United Nations as the 
future course of events unfolds. 

We shall do our full part to maintain the im- 
pressive unity which has thus far been demon- 
strated in Korea. 

The aggressive attack upon the Republic of 
Korea created the urgent necessity for the military 
neutralization of the island of Formosa. The 
President of the United States, in announcing on 
June 27 the measures taken to effect this neutrali- 
zation, emphasized that these measures were to 
prevent military attack either by mainland forces 
against Formosa or by forces from Formosa 
against the mainland. The President made it 
clear at that time and on several subsequent occa- 
sions, that these measures were taken without 
prejudice to the future political status of Formosa, 
and that the United States has no territorial ambi- 
tions and seeks no special position or privileges 
with respect to Formosa, 

It is the belief of my Government that the prob- 
lem of Formosa and the nearly 8 million people 
who inhabit it should not be settled by force or by 
unilateral action. We believe that the interna- 
tional community has a legitimate interest and 
concern in having this matter settled by peaceful 
means. 

Accordingly, the United States delegation pro- 
poses that the General Assembly should direct its 
attention to the solution of this problem under 
circumstances in which all concerned and inter- 
ested parties shall have a full opportunity to ex- 
press their views, and under which all concerned 
parties will agree to refrain from the use of force 
while a peaceful and equitable solution is sought. 

We shall therefore request that the question of 
Formosa be added to the agenda as a matter of 
special and urgent importance. 

Advances which can be made on these specific 
issues, and the improvement which can result from 
an effective collective security system, may help 
the United Nations to move in the direction of 
settlement of further disputes. 
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We also anticipate that, as our collective secu- 
rity system is strengthened, our efforts to achieve 
the regulation of armaments may then begin to be 

roductive. 

My country reaffirms its support of the United 
Nations plan for the international control of 
atomic energy which would effectively prohibit 
atomic weapons. We will continue to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to any other proposals that 
would be equally or more effective in accomplish- 
ing this purpose. We reaffirm our support of the 
efforts of the United Nations to work out the basis 
for effective regulation and reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces. 

In talking about disarmament, we must keep one 
elementary point absolutely clear: that is, that 
the heart and core of any real disarmament is 
confidence that agreements are being carried out 
by every armed nation. No one nation can have 
such confidence, unless it has knowledge of the 
real facts in other countries. Such knowledge can 
come only from international controls based upon 
free international inspection in every country. 
There are no safe short-cuts. 

Disarmament has been the subject of a great 
deal of propaganda effort, and this will doubtless 
continue to be the case. To those who advance 
various disarmament plans for propaganda pur- 
poses, the United Nations has only to ask this sim- 
ple question: If you mean what you say, are you 
willing to take the first step? That first step is 
the acceptance of effective safeguards under the 
United Nations. There can be no other basis for 
disarmament. Only when every nation is willing 
to move into an era of open and friendly coopera- 
tion in the world community will we begin to get 
genuine progress toward disarmament. 

We believe nevertheless that efforts in this direc- 
tion should continue, that plans should be made, 
and negotiations should go on. This subject is of 
such vital significance that no stone should be left 
unturned, in the hope that these efforts will some- 
day be successful. 

As Mr. Bredo Stabell, the honorable representa- 
tive of Norway, put it so well, in a meeting of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments: 

“No good farmer fails to prepare for the sum- 
mer’s sowing and harvest during the dark and cold 
days of fall and winter. In my country, lying 
astride the Arctic Circle, the farmer would never 
reap any harvest at all if he were to postpone his 
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labors until the growing season is upon him.” 

Mr. Stabell continued : “It requires courage and 
steadfast adherence to the principles of the United 
Nations to explore the possibilities of regulating 
and reducing armaments when rearmament to op- 
pose lawless aggression is the dire need of the day. 
I trust, however, that the United Nations will not 
be found wanting in foresight and steadfastness 
in this important field.” 

To reap the harvests of peace in the future, if 
I may make use of Mr. Stabell’s excellent image, 
we must plan and work now. 


The War Against Want 

I have stressed the work we must do to 
strengthen and develop our collective security sys- 
tem. This is something none of us wants to have 
to do, but in the world in which we live, we have 
no choice but to push ahead energetically with this 
task. 

Does this mean that all the other things we 
would like to be doing, the creative, the productive 
activities, should be put aside for a later time? 

Not at all. We must keep pushing ahead at the 
same time with our efforts to advance human well- 
being. We must carry on with our war against 
want, even as we arm against aggression. We 
must do these two things at the same time, because 
that is the only way we can keep constantly before 
us the whole purpose of what we are doing. 

Unlike the medieval monks who all through 
life kept before them a skull as a symbol of death, 
we must keep before our eyes the living thing we 
are working for—a better life for all people every- 
where. 

We have it in our power now, on the basis of 
the experience of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, and of many member nations, 
to transform the lives of millions of people, to take 
them out from under the specter of want, to give 
people everywhere new hope. 

We can meet and we must meet the challenge of 
human misery, of hunger, poverty, and disease. 

As an example of the kind of need to which we 
must put our efforts, I would like to speak of the 
problem of the use and ownership of land, a source 
of misery and suffering to millions. 

In many parts of the world, especially in Asia, 
nations have been seeking to achieve a better dis- 
tribution of land ownership. Leaders in India 
and Pakistan, for example, are keenly aware of 
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this problem, and are taking steps to deal with it 
effectively. 

In Japan, as the result of a land-reform pro- 
gram, 3 million farmers—well over half of all the 
farmers in Japan—have acquired land. 

In the Republic of Korea, where previously 
there had been twice as many tenants.as owners 
of land, a redistribution of farmlands had, by the 
time of the invasion, changed this ratio so that 
those who owned land outnumbered those who 
held their land in tenancy. Plans scheduled for 
this summer would have made farm owners of 
90 percent of the farm families. 

In each of these countries, the result of redis- 
tribution of this land has been to give the indi- 
vidual farmer an opportunity to work for himself 
and to improve his status. 

These examples I have cited are not slogans or 
phrases. They suggest what can be done on a 
cooperative, democratic basis, by processes of 
peaceful change, which respect the dignity of the 
individual and his right to self-reliance and a 
decent livelihood. The result has not been what 
has been called land-reform in certain other parts 
of the world—to collectivize the farmer and to 
place him under the complete control of the gov- 
ernment instead of the land-owner. 

Equally important is the problem of better use 
of the land. Control of soil erosion, better seeds, 
better tools, and better fertilizers are needed in 
almost every country, but especially in parts of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America, 
where the people suffer greatly from inefficient 
use of their land. 

The major responsibility in these fields rests, of 
course, with governments, but the United Nations 
should make special efforts to advise and assist 
governments in improving land use and produc- 
tivity. A considerable portion of the funds 
pledged for the Technical Assistance Program is 
already available, to enable us to push ahead with 
an attack on such problems as these, as well as 
problems of health, education, industrialization 
and public administration. 

A vast opportunity awaits us to bring, by such 
means as the United Nations has been developing, 
new hope to millions whose most urgent needs are 
for food, land, and human dignity. 

These efforts, and this experience, if concen- 
trated on areas of particular need, can have a com- 
bined impact of exciting proportions. 

The place to begin is Korea. 
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The Challenge in Korea 

Just as Korea has become the symbol of resist- 
ance against aggression, so can it become also the 
vibrant symbol of the renewal of life. 

A great deal is now being done through the 
United Nations and under the unified command 
for the relief of the Korean people. This aid 
needs to be vastly increased. 

But there is another job which needs to be done, 
and a greater one. As peace is restored in Korea, a 
tremendous job of reconstruction will be required. 

The devastation which has overtaken Korea is 
a consequence of the aggression from the North. 
It is probably unrealistic to expect that those who 
might have prevented or recalled this aggression 
will make available the help needed to repair the 
damage caused by this invasion. 

The lives lost as the result of this aggression 
cannot be recalled, but as the people of Korea set 
about the task of reestablishing a free and inde- 
pendent nation, as they begin to rebuild their 
country, the United Nations must be prepared to 
marshal its resources and its experience to help 
them. 

Here, by focusing on one place of extreme need, 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
can demonstrate to the world what they have 
learned about helping people to combat disease, 
to build hospitals, schools and factories, to train 
teachers and public administrators, to make the 
land fertile. 

This is a job that can be done. It will take sub- 
stantial funds and resources, and those are avail- 
able. Fifty-three governments have pledged their 
support to the United Nations defense of Korea. 
Some of them have been unable to contribute mili- 
tary personnel or equipment. But all of them, I 
am sure, will want to contribute food, transporta- 
tion and industrial equipment, construction mate- 
rials and technicians, to the great task of re- 
construction. 

My Government is prepared to join with other 
member nations in making resources and personnel 
available. When the conflict in Korea is brought 
to a successful conclusion many of the doctors, 
engineers, and other technicians, and much of the 
resources now being used to support the United 
Nations military action, will be made available 
by my Government to a United Nations recovery 
force. 

I suggest that the General Assembly have the 
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Economic and Social Council set up a United Na- 
tions recovery force to harness this great collec- 
tive effort. 

These measures not only will aid in restoring 
the people of Korea quickly to a condition of peace 
and independence, but they will demonstrate to 
the people of the world the creative and produc- 
tive possibilities at the command of the United 
Nations. 

Out of the ashes of destruction, the United Na- 
tions can help the Korean people to create a society 
which will have lessons in it for other people every- 
where. What the United Nations will be able to 
do here can help set a pattern of coordinated eco- 
nomic and social action in other places, where 
the need is for development, rather than rehabili- 
tation. 

We look forward to a time when members of the 
United Nations will be able to devote their energies 
and their resources to productive and creative ac- 
tivities, to the advancement of human well-being, 
rather than to armaments. 

When the time comes that a universal collective 
security system enables nations to reduce their 
burden of armaments, we hope that other nations 
will join us in pledging a good part of the amount 
saved to such productive United Nations activities 
as I have described. 

A world such as this, in which nations without 
exception work together for the well-being of all 
mankind, seems a very distant goal in these days 
of peril, but our faith in its ultimate realization 
illumines all that we do now. 


Toward a Larger Freedom 

In building a more secure and prosperous world 
we must never lose sight of the basic motivation 
of our effort : the inherent worth of the individual 
human person. Our aim is to create a world in 
which each human being shall have the oppor- 
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tunity to fulfill his creative possibilities in har- 
mony with all. 

It is our hope that the relaxation in international 
tension, which we seek, will be accompanied by a 
great restoration of human liberty, where it is 
now lacking, and progress everywhere toward the 
“larger freedom.” 

But the safeguarding of human freedom is not a 
distant goal, nor a project for the future. It isa 
constant, immediate, and urgent concern of the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations should keep forever in mind 
the objectives set forth in the universal declaration 
of human rights, and we should press forward 
with the work of our distinguished Human Rights 
Commission. 

While we are engaged in creating conditions of 
real peace in the world, we must always go for- 
ward under the banner of liberty. Our faith and 
our strength are rooted in free institutions and 
the rights of man. 

We speak here as the representatives of govern- 
ments, but we must also speak the hearts of our 
countrymen. We speak for people whose deep 
concern is whether the children are well or sick, 
whether there is enough food, whether the roof 
leaks, whether there will be peace. 

But peace, for them, is not just the absence of 
war. 

The peace the world wants must be free from 
fear—the fear of invasion, the fear of subversion, 
the fear of the knock on the door at midnight. 

The peace the world wants must be free from 
want, a peace in which neighbors help each other, 
and together build a better life. 

The peace thes world wants must be a moral 
peace, so that the spirit of man may be free, and 
the barriers between the hearts and minds of men 
may drop away and leave men free to unite in 
brotherhood. 

This is the task before us. 
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U.S., French, and U.K. Foreign Ministers Conclude Meetings 


[Released to the press in New York and Washington September 19] 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE 
ON CONCLUSIONS REACHED 


The Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States concluded their 
scheduled meetings at New York on September 18, 
after having participated in the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council and having con- 
sulted representatives of other governments inter- 
ested in the problems before them. 

As indicated in the interim communiqué issued 
on September 14, they exchanged views frankly 
and fully in regard to a wide range of problems 
of common concern. The Ministers intend, during 
the opening days of the General Assembly, to con- 
tinue their exchange of views as occasion may 
arise. Some of the questions which they discussed 
will form the subject of United Nations consid- 
eration during coming weeks. The Ministers were 
agreed that the efforts of the United Nations to 
resist threats to the peace and to achieve peaceful 
settlements will receive their firmest support. 

The Ministers’ chief concern during their pres- 
ent meeting was with urgent measures required to 
safeguard the security of the free world in Europe 
and in Asia in order that peace will be maintained. 
The Ministers were agreed that this will continue 
to be their chief concern and that, in conjunction 
with the members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and other friendly governments, 
they will see to it that the necessary measures to 
achieve this end are worked out and applied with 
the greatest possible despatch. 

In their consideration of German questions, the 
Ministers were greatly assisted by the report of 
the intergovernmental study group which has been 
meeting in London during the past 3 months. The 
Ministers decided that this group, which was ap- 
pointed at their London meeting in May, should 
be continued. The Ministers also had the advan- 
tage of the presence in New York of their three 
High Commissioners from Germany. The conclu- 
sions reached by the Ministers on a large number 
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of questions affecting Germany are stated in an 
annex to this communiqué. 


COMMUNIQUE ON WESTERN GERMANY 


The Foreign Ministers have reviewed the situa- 
tion in Germany and Allied relations with the 
Federal Republic, in the light of developments 
since their last meeting in London in May 1950. 
They have taken into account in their examination 
the views which have been expressed on recent 
occasions by the Government of the Federal 
Republic. 

They and their Governments share the desire 
of the German people for the unification of Ger- 
many on a basis which respects the fundamental 
liberties. Despite their efforts to achieve this end, 
it will obviously not be realized so long as the 
Soviet Union continues to ignore proposals for 
democratic all-German elections, oh to stage con- 
trolled elections such as the one to be held in the 
Soviet zone on October 15. Pending the unifica- 
tion of Germany, the three Governments consider 
the Government of the Federal Republic as the 
only German Government freely and legitimately 
constituted and therefore entitled to speak for 
Germany as the representative of the German 
people in international affairs. 

ey reaffirm their desire, of which they have 
already given many proofs, to integrate the Fed- 
eral Republic into the community of free nations. 
They are convinced that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the German people want to take part in 
building the European community, and in 
strengthening its common civilization. It appears 
to them that the time has now come to take a new 
step toward the attainment of these aims. 


Termination of State of War 


In the spirit of the new relationship which they 
wish to establish with the Federal Republic, the 
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three Governments have decided, as soon as action 
can be taken in all three countries in accordance 
with their respective constitutional requirements, 
to take the necessary steps in their domestic legis- 
lation to terminate the state of war with Germany. 

This action will not affect the rights and status 
of the three powers in Germany, which rest upon 
other bases. It will, however, create a firmer 
foundation for the developing structure of peace- 
ful and friendly relationships and will remove 
disabilities to which German nationals are subject. 
It is hoped that other nations will find it possible 
to take similar action in accordance with their own 
constitutional practices. 

The three Ministers have given serious consider- 
ation to the problem of the security of the Federal 
Republic in both its external and its internal 
aspects. They recognize the fact that outright 
military units have been created in the Soviet zone 
of occupation and this fact together with recent 
events in Germany and elsewhere have given rise 
to a situation of great concern. 

The Allied Governments consider that their 
forces in Germany have in addition to their occu- 
pation duties also the important role of acting as 
security forces for the protection and defense of 
the free world, including the German Federal Re- 
public and the Western sectors of Berlin. To make 
this protection more effective the Allied Govern- 
ments will increase and reinforce their forces in 
Germany. They will treat any attack against the 
Federal Republic or Berlin from any quarter as 
an attack upon themselves. 

The Ministers are fully agreed that the re-crea- 
tion of a German national army would not serve 
the best interests of Germany or Europe. They 
also believe that this is the view of the great 
majority of the German people. 

The Ministers have taken note however of sen- 
timents recently expressed in Germany and else- 
where in favor of German participation in an 
integrated force for the defense of European 
freedom. The questions raised by the problem 
of the participation of the German Federal Re- 
public in the common defense of Europe are at 
present the subject of study and exchange of 
views. 

As regards internal security, the Foreign Min- 
isters recognize the necessity for insuring that the 
German authorities are enabled effectively to deal 
with possible subversive activities. To this end, 
the Foreign Ministers have agreed to permit the 
establishment of mobile police formations organ- 
ized on a land basis but with provisions which 
would enable the Federal Government to have 
adequate powers to make effective use of a!l or 
part of this force in order fully to meet the exigen- 
cies of the present situation. The High Commis- 
sion and the Allied Forces in Germany will render 
such assistance as may be feasible in the rapid 
establishment of this force. 
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New Phase in Relations With Germany 


The new phase in the relations between the 
Allies and the Federal Republic will be marked 
by major extensions of the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. To make this possible, the 
occupying powers are prepared to amend the 
Occupation Statute while maintaining the legal 
basis of the occupation, and the Federal Republic 
will be expected to undertake certain commitments 
and other actions consonant with its new respon- 
sibilities. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be authorized to establish a Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs and to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with foreign countries in all suit- 
able cases. In other fields, and particularly in 
relation to internal economic matters, far-reach- 
ing reductions will be made in existing controls, 
and the present system of review of German legis- 
lation will be modified. In certain cases, the 
Allied powers will cease as soon as the Federal 
Government has given undertakings or taken suit- 
able action. The High Commission will promptly 
begin discussions with the Federal Government to 
work out the necessary agreements for such under- 
takings. 

The Foreign Ministers have also agreed that a: 
review of the prohibited and limited industries 
agreement shall be undertaken in the light of the 
developing relationships with the Federal Repub- 
lic. Pending this review the High Commission 
has been instructed to remove forthwith all restric- 
tions on the size, speed, and number of commercial 
cargo ships built for export and to allow steel to 
be produced outside the present limitation where 
this will facilitate the defense effort of the west. 


Tribute to People of Berlin 


The three Governments pay tribute to the con- 
tinued steadfastness of the people of Berlin in the 
valiant struggle of the city to preserve its freedom. 
They will continue to oppose aggression in any 
form against the people of the city, and are taking 
steps to strengthen Allied forces there. In view 
of the heavy price Berlin has had to pay to defend 
its freedom, the Governments will continue their 
efforts to alleviate its economic situation. They 
have directed the High Commission to review the 
statement of principles governing the relationship 
between the Allied Kommandatura and Berlin, 
and to liberalize Allied controls in the city to the 
maximum extent practicable. 

These decisions mark an important stage in the 
normalization of the relations and should con- 
tribute toward the creation of an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence and understanding. They rep- 
resent a major advance toward the progressive 
return of Germany to partnership in Western Eu-: 
rope and the consolidation of the western nations 
in their efforts to establish a firm basis for the 
future peace of Europe and the world. 
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NAC-U.S. Proposals Designed To Strengthen World Freedom 


INTEGRATED ARMY IN EUROPE 
TO DETER AGGRESSIVE INTENT 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 
Ambassador at Large* 


The presence in New York of Mr. Bevin, the 
Foreign Secretary of the United Kingdom; Mr. 
Schuman, Foreign Minister of France; and Sec- 
retary of State Acheson made possible a meeting 
of the so-called “Big Three”—the Foreign Secre- 
taries of the three states which have occupation 
troops in Western Germany. The many actions 
which the three Ministers took last week reflected 
their desire to take important further steps in 
the process of integrating the Federal Republic of 
Germany into the community of free nations. 
These actions mark a new phase in the relations 
between the occupying powers of Germany. The 
Ministers agreed to grant more authority to the 
Federal Republic, including more control over 
her foreign affairs. Provision was also made for 
the creation of a mobile German police force to 
increase the internal security of the Republic with- 
out altering the rights of the occupying force. The 
Ministers agreed to seek the termination of the 
state of war with Germany. This decision is part 
of the over-all objective of normalizing relations 
with the Republic and progressively returning 
Germany to partnership in Western Europe. 

The 12 members of the North Atlantic Council 
were also hard at work last week in New York on 
the problem of preventing war by strengthening 
the military forces of the free world in Europe. 
Secretary of State Acheson made a revolutionary 
proposal, which was welcomed by the other Min- 
isters, to create an integrated army in Europe as 
soon as possible. This army would be made up 
of contingents from each of the 12 members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization. The addi- 
tional forces which President Truman said on Sep- 
tember 9 would be sent to Europe would be the 
first United States contribution to the new com- 
bined army. These American troops, as well as 
the forces sent by the other treaty states, would 


*Made over NBC’s television network on Sept. 24 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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be commanded by one man who would have a staff 
assigned to him made up of officers from the states 
which have contributed forces. The supplying and 
financing of this new army would be the joint re- 
sponsibility of all treaty members. The total 
strength of this integrated force must be equal to 
the task of keeping Europe free—of forcing any 
aggressor to ponder long and hard before starting 
out to conquer Europe. 

One of the problems which immediately arises in 
talking about defense of Europe is how Germany 
could contribute to this major undertaking. The 
United States believes that plans for the integrated 
European force should provide for a contingent 
from Germany. This definitely does not mean that 
we would build up a national German army or a 
German General Staff. All agree that this would 
not serve the best interest of Germany or Europe. 
The majority of the German people also seem to 
share this view, but the United States does think 
that Germans should be allowed to take part in the 
joint defense of Europe through participation in 
an integrated force. 

The North Atlantic Council discussed these 
problems this week and then recessed for a few 
days to give the Ministers time to explain the 
plans to their Governments. The Ministers, most 
of whom are now attending the United Nations 
General Assembly at New York, will meet again 
in a week or so to decide on ways of speeding up 
the creation of a strong enough military force in 
Europe to discourage any power from breakin 
the peace. During the interval, Mr. Moch an 
Mr. Shinwell, the French and British Ministers of 
Defense, have come to the United States and have 
talked with Secretary of Defense Marshall and 
Messrs. Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman. 

All of you will be hearing a great deal more 
about this plan for an integrated defense force 
in Europe because our contribution to making this 
force strong and efficient would mean sacrifices 
for all of us. The United States as well as every, 
treaty member must deny itself many things in 
order to meet the challenge to free peoples every- 
where. We must be ready to do our part as others 
do theirs. 

When the United States signed the North At- 
lantic Treaty, we agreed that our freedom was 
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linked to the freedom of the Western European 
states. ‘This week, we have made clear to our 
allies that we mean every word that we have said 
and are anxious to act now to create the strength 
in Europe which is vital to protect all of us against 
an pr against any one of us. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
TO USE ADEQUATE PEACE PATROL 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary? 


The Fifth General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is now under way. It is the most important 
gathering that has been held since the San Fran- 
cisco Conference 5 years ago. It is going to de- 
cide whether the free eal can organize enough 
unity to avoid being pulled to pieces little by little. 

There is United Nations action in Korea today. 
However, it was pretty much an accident that it 
happened that way. Russia was then boycotting 
the Security Council so that it missed the chance 
to veto the Security Council appeal to the mem- 
bers to act to defend Korea. Also, the United 
States had considerable air power and some land 
power nearby because she was occupying Japan. 

For the future, we can not let the security of 
the free world depend upon lucky chance. The 
United Nations should be organized so that it 
can always be on the job, so that there will always 
be adequate force quickly available. 

Our United States delegation under the leader- 
ship of Secretary Acheson has made a momentous 
proposal for a standing and alert world-wide 
“peace patrol.” 

Under it the Assembly would have observers at 
danger points throughout the world to keep the 
United Nations advised of threats of aggression. 
They would be the eyes and ears of the United 
Nations. 

In the second place, all the members would create 
military forces trained and equipped for action if 
requested by the United Nations. That would 
mean that there would be no repetition of the 
Korean affair where all the initial burden fell upon 
the United States because she alone had military 
forces available. 

Finally, if the Security Council is prevented 


? Made over NBC’s television network on Sept. 24 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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from acting by a veto, then the Assembly where 
there is no veto would meet instantaneously on 24 
hours notice to bring the military forces into 
action. 

By her program, the United States is giving 
leadership to strengthen the United Nations. 
Our program will involve cost and effort by all 
the nations, but security can not be had cheaply 
and no nation is entitled to United Nations pro- 
tection unless it is willing to share the burden of 
common effort. 

All everywhere who have talked so much about 
a “strong” United Nations will now have a chance 
to work for it. 


Creation of Common Military Forces 
Studied by North Atlantic Council 


NAC Communiqué of September 18 
[Released to the press September 19] 


The North Atlantic Council has devoted its 
3-day meeting to a thorough discussion of the 
major questions presented by the urgent need to 
strengthen collective defense. The Council was 
determined to proceed with the necessary measures 
to this end. 

The discussions dealt with matters of far-reach- 
ing importance and related principally to the 
creation, in the shortest possible time, of an inte- 
ee military force adequate for the defense of 

reedom in Europe, and to the related questions of 
the character of participation in the force, its mili- 
tary organization, and matters of supply, finance, 
and raw materials. 

The proposal for such a force supported by ap- 
propriate supply and financial arrangements, 
based on collective effort, was warmly welcomed, 
and it was decided that the Ministers should 
promptly consult their Governments as to the way 
in whiek such a plan could be put into effect. 
Many of the problems involved considerations of 
a character which make such consultations neces- 
sary so as to enable definite decisions to be taken 
promptly. 

To permit these consultations to take place, the 
Council has recessed subject to call by the chairman 
during the next 2 weeks. 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


For the Period of August 16-31, 1950' 


U.N. doc. 8/1796 
Transmited Sept. 18, 1950 


I herewith submit report number four of the 
United Nations Command operations in Korea for 
the period 16 to 31 August, inclusive. Eighth 
Army communiqués (numbers 41 through 65) and 
Korean releases (numbers 254 through 352) pro- 
vide detailed accounts of these operations. 


Ground Operations 


During this period, the North Korean forces, 
still operating with twelve divisions, concentrated 
on preparations for renewed offensive activity, de- 
spite heavy blows and serious local losses inflicted 
by United Nations Forces. The enemy gradually 
reinforced units opposite the extreme flanks and 
center of the United Nations perimeter and, 
through the application of gradually increasing 
pressure along the entire northern front, has 
achieved moderate local gains in the face of con- 
tinuing United Nations resistance. Front lines 
for the entire period ran generally from Tongyong 
on the south coast northward to the confluence of 
the Nam and the Naktong Rivers, thence north 
along the Naktong River to a point several miles 
north of Waegwan, thence generally eastward 
through the Kunwi area to the Kigye area con- 
tinuing to the east coast north of Pohang-dong. 

In the east coast sector, the North Korean 12th 
Division was driven back by attacks of the First 
Republic of Korea Corps which regained Pohang 
and Kigye on 18 August. By 26 August, the 
enemy 5th Division entered into action and to- 


1Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on Sept. 18. For texts of the first, second, and 
third reports to the Security Council on U.N. command 
operations in Korea, see BULLETIN, of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 203 ; 
Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323 ; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403, respectively. 
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gether with the 12th Division renewed the attack, 
retook Kigye, and pushed United Nations Forces 
back to a line two miles north of Pohang. How- 
ever, Kigye changed hands and was again retaken 
by the Republic of Korea Army on 29 August but 
was lost to the North Koreans on 30 August. 

Concurrently, the principal enemy effort was di- 
rected against the Taegu salient during this period 
and, by 28 August, had scored moderate gains 
along the northern part of the arc in the zone of 
action of the II Republic of Korea Corps. The 
enemy 1st and 18th Divisions forced the United 
Nations defenders back several thousand yards, 
taking Kumhwa in their most extensive advance. 
In repeated local attacks, the enemy 8th Division 
took Uihung on 27 August. The 2nd and 3rd 
North Korean Divisions near Waegwan were in- 
creasingly active, though no major effort is in evi- 
dence as yet. The net enemy gains, however, 
represented only local effect of no decisive char- 
acter. Enemy long-ranged artillery emplaced 
west of the Naktong River has shelled Taegu in- 
effectively on a number of occasions in nuisance 
firing. 

Operations in this northern and eastern sector 
were primarily by Republic of Korea Army units, 
intermittently supported by United States units. 
The 6th, 8th, Capitol, 3rd, and 1st Republic of 
Korea Divisions have been in battle continuously 
since the war began against an enemy with initial 
favorable odds in mass and armor. Though oper- 
ating on extended frontages of sixteen to twenty 
miles these divisions have maintained their tacti- 
cal unity and their current recovery and perform- 
ance is most gratifying. 

In a wide bend of the river south of Tuksong, 
the enemy 10th Division has held a bridgehead 
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in an inactive state since mid-August. This pene- 
tration, estimated at one to two enemy regiments, 
was being effectively contained by United Nations 
Forces at the close of the period. 

Farther south, near the confluence of the Nam 
and Naktong Rivers, attacks by the United States 
24th Division and the Marines eliminated a major 
penetration of the Naktong defense line on 18 
August. Here, the enemy 4th Division was de- 
cisively defeated, lost its bridgehead, and was 
thrown westward across the Naktong River, suf- 
fering very heavy losses in both personnel and 
equipment. 

At the southern end of the front in the Chinju- 
Haman corridor, the North Korean 6th Division, 
having been severely mauled in early August, 
cautiously restored contact with United Nations 
Forces, beginning 16 August, along a north-south 
line about two miles west of Haman. By 19 
August, this division, augmented by two regi- 
ments, probably of the 7th Division, initiated a 
series of sharp probing attacks which continued 
to engage the attention of United Nations defend- 
ing forces, though they have netted the enemy 
small gains on the ground. One mountain, Sobuk- 
San, has changed hands several times. Mean- 
while, the large volume of rear area troop and 
vehicular movements indicate that the enemy in- 
tends to maintain strong pressure on this front, 
which represents the greatest threat to the United 
Nations base at Pusan. Prisoners from the North 
Korean 6th Division report that two of the three 
organic regiments are composed of troops who 
previously served in the Chinese Communist 
Armies. 

United Nations Forces were augmented by the 
arrival of British Army combat units in Korea. 


Naval Operations 


During the period of this report, the United 
Nations Naval Forces have encountered only 
slight resistance by the enemy. Complete United 
Nations control of the seas continues, with guar- 
anteed safe arrival in Korea of additional troops 
and supplies, and safe removal by sea of the sick 
and wounded. Naval patrol forces have met little 
interference, and a close patrol of the Korean 
coast is being maintained. 

Further augmentation of Naval Forces is con- 
tinuing. New units arriving during the period 
of this report have been mostly from the United 
States Navy. The entire Naval organization is 
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well integrated, functioning smoothly, and coordi- 
nated efficiently with United Nations Army and 
Air Force units. 

The United Nations Naval Force, now fortified 
by many smaller elements which together consti- 
tute a well balanced Navy, has attained such a 
degree of efficiency that it is now capable of as- 
suming any type of Naval mission in Korean 
waters. 

Operational efficiency has reached very high 
standards. Naval Forces not only continue to per- 
form all tasks assigned but are steadily increas- 
ing the ranges of application. 

Basic logistic problems have been solved. 

Naval aircraft operating from ships and land 
bases are performing the battle tasks of reconnais- 
sance, spotting for artillery and naval bombard- 
ment, strafing and dive bombing of both tactical 
and strategic targets. Shore bombardment of 
military targets, harassing fire, and destruction of 
coastal land communications is carried on contin- 
uously by surface craft. Limited amphibious 
landings and water lift of troops have been con- 
ducted. Raiders have been landed for special 
tasks. Islands in strategic locations have been 
seized. Carrier aircraft have simultaneously given 
direct support to ground elements while striking 
strategic targets in North Korea. United States 
Marines have participated with traditional valor 
and great effectiveness in important land opera- 
tions in the southwestern sectors. 

As long as the enemy compels innocent civilians 
to serve his purpose in front line areas, the prob- 
lem of avoiding casualties to non-combatants is 
exceedingly difficult. Our Naval bombardment 
forces, both surface and air, are exercising every 
precaution to avoid harming the civilian popula- 
tion and are employing every possible means to 
identify and destroy military targets only. 


Air Operations 


Enemy air strength continued to diminish until 
near the end of the period when a few minor single 
plane raids were staged. However, twin-engined 
bombers have been sighted recently on enemy air- 
fields in both North and South Korea, leading to 
the belief that his air force has been strengthened 
by aircraft from outside Korea which are pre- 
pared to stage forward at an opportune time. 

The combined air forces of the United Nations 
daily are producing a superior effort in support 
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of ground forces. From the early strikes on 29 
June of the United States Far East Air Forces 
jet aircraft, in support of ground forces of the 
Republic of Korea, the complete integration of 
the air and ground efforts has been outstanding. 
The air units of Australia, of the Republic of 
Korea, of the United States Navy and Marines, 
and of the British Navy have joined the United 
States Air Force in the effective tactical support 
of all ground forces. Answering the call of 
United States Army, Marine, or Republic of 
Korea ground forces for air support may be air- 
craft from any of the United Nations Forces in 
the air over Korea. 

Control parties located with front line troops 
and observers in aircraft continued, over the 
enemy’s and our own front lines, to direct air 
strikes in a matter of minutes upon any targets 
that reveal themselves. 

The enemy shuns exposure by day, concealing 
his supplies and reserves in homes, in schools, and 
other public buildings. He drives his tanks and 
trucks through walls of simple peasant shelters 
that he might avoid daylight detection. 

Enemy movement and attack by night are being 
countered by ever expanding operations of night 
intruder aircraft. These planes, equipped with 
special devices, have successfully harassed him by 
night, causing considerable reduction to his 
operations. 

The enemy massed across the Naktong River 
from Taegu on 16 August was subjected to the 
heaviest tactical assault yet mounted when me- 
dium bomber aircraft delivered over 850 tons of 
bombs on the aggressor forces. Fighter-bomber 
aircraft roving the salient following this strike 
found few targets in the desolate area. 

Evidence continues to be gathered showing the 
depletion of stocks of munitions and supplies in 
the combat zone. 

The program of interdiction of the transporta- 
tion system supporting North Korean forces has 
reduced extensively the enemy’s resupply poten- 
tial and has hampered his movement of reinforce- 
ments. Countless bridges have been destroyed, the 
utility of the enemy’s marshaling yards has been 
drastically reduced, many of his railroad repair 
and maintenance facilities have been eliminated. 
The efficiency of the interdiction program is 
clearly indicated by the quantities of rolling stock 
immobile in yards and on sidings. The enemy em- 
ploys every expedient to substitute for the de- 
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stroyed bridges. His transportation is subjected 
to attrition by all feasible means. 

Pin point destruction of industrial and other 
military objectives in North Korea continues. 
Evaluation of photographs of these objectives 
after attacks shows remarkable accuracy has been 
obtained in striking the selected targets which 
in every instance have been of military signifi- 
cance. Targets have been great chemical com- 
plexes, iron works, electric power plants, tank 
assembly plants, deep-water docks, and other 
similar installations which enhance North Korean 
war potential. All continue subject to attack until 
United Nations Forces attain their goals. 

United Nations Air Forces have dealt severe 
blows to war industries and transportation in 
Pyongyang, in Hamhung and Hungnam, in Won- 
san, Songjin, Chinnampo, Chongjin, and Rashin. 
The North Korean populace has been warned by 
radio and by leaflets to vacate their areas that con- 
tain military targets. They have been urged “to 
leave these cities and go to the country or to the 
mountains”. They have been informed that “mil- 
itary installations will be destroyed by United 
Nations planes”, but that, “the United Nations Air 
Forces will do everything possible to protect inno- 
cent civilians from the war forced on Korea by 
the Communists”. United Nations aircraft have 
been ordered to confine operations to military 
targets. 

The accusation that United Nations aircraft 
have attacked the civilian populace has no basis of 
factuality. 


Foreign Support for North Korean Forces 


Considering that the present aggression of the 
North Korean forces is largely Communist-led, 
-planned, and -inspired, it is appropriate to review 
existing evidence of material and technical assist- 
ance rendered to North Korea, specifically, evi- 
dence of munitions which the Soviet Union has 
provided and is now providing to the North 
Korean forces, as well as evidence of trained mili- 
tary personnel which the Chinese Communist 
forces have furnished. 

The U.S.S.R,-domination of the northern por- 
tion of Korea began when Soviet occupation au- 
thorities arbitrarily interpreted the 38th parallel 
as a permanent delineation between two military 
zones. Immediately following the surrender of 
Japanese forces in Korea, in September 1945, the 
Soviets began to organize a North Korean military 
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force under the guise of a national police force or 
constabulary. This force, now known as North 
Korean People’s Army, has from its inception been 
trained, supervised, and logistically supported by 
the Soviet Union. 

The supply of munitions and equipment to 
North Korea prior to the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Occupation Forces in December 1948 is openly 
acknowledged by the Soviets. However, they 
claim that all matériel now being utilized by North 
Korean forces was provided prior to their with- 
drawal and that there has been no resupply from 
Soviet sources since that time. 

Despite this Soviet claim, however, since the out- 
break of the war, a wide variety of definitely iden- 
tified Soviet equipment captured from the North 
Koreans in battle bears the manufacturing date of 
1949 or 1950. Obviously, dated matériel could not 
have been provided prior to December 1948, 
thereby further confirming the many reports re- 
ceived by this Headquarters of Soviet delivery 
of munitions to North Korean forces during 1949 
and 1950. Physical proof of such deliveries now 
includes 10 specific items fully reported, including 
photographs, as well as the physical items, for- 
warded to appropriate United States Army serv- 
ices. Among forwarded definitely identified items 
were a 7.62mm PPSH-41 sub-machine gun; an 
aircraft radio receiver type RSI-61-1; 2 types of 
hand grenades; and ammunition of varying types 
and calibres. In addition to these items, some 
forty-one other pieces of equipment, including 
small arms, armored vehicles, artillery, and am- 
munition have been captured from the North Ko- 
reans and are definitely established to be of Soviet 
manufacture. 

It may be possible that North Korea is manu- 
facturing some matériel, particularly small arms. 
However, her industry is not capable of providing 
heavy equipment such as armor, tanks, and 
artillery. 

To date, there has been no confirmation of direct 
or overt Chinese Communist participation in the 
Korean conflict; however, they have furnished 
substantial if not decisive military assistance to 
North Korea by releasing a vast pool of combat- 
seasoned troops of Korean ethnic origin, which 
provided the means for expansion of the North 
Korean army. This fact, originally established 
by miscellaneous information emanating from the 
Manchuria-Korea area during the past four 
years, is now fully confirmed by numerous pris- 
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oner-of-war interrogations since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. A substantial percentage of 
all prisoners-of-war so far interrogated have re- 
ceived training in Manchuria or have performed 
active service with the Chinese Communist Army ; 
at least half of the personnel and particularly those 
officers and non-commissioned officers in the North 
Korean 5th, 13th, and 15th Divisions, and the 
766th Independent Unit have participated in 
training or combat action with the Chinese Com- 
munist Army. The Chinese Communist Army 
returned many of these Korean troops to North 
Korea during the past year. 

Approximately 140,000 Korean troops have par- 
ticipated in training and combat action with the 
Chinese Communist forces in one of three cate- 
gories: (a) the Korean Volunteer Army, which 
was formed from Koreans in Communist-held 
China and Manchuria during 1945-46; (b) 
U.S.S.R.-trained Koreans, who were transferred 
from North Korea and were integrated into the 
Korean Volunteer Army or Chinese Communist 
Army to gain combat experience; and (c) 
U.S.S.R.-trained Koreans, who participated in 
training at Chiamussu, Manchuria, or attended the 
officer’s candidate school at Lungchingtsun, Man- 
churia. During the early part of 1947, the Korean 
Volunteer Army was integrated into the Chinese 
Communist Army in Manchuria. A great num- 
ber of these troops have subsequently fought with 
the Chinese Communist Army as far south as 
Luichou Peninsula in the Hainan Island opera- 
tion. After the Communist conquest of Man- 
churia during the fall of 1948, Korean troops 
began filtering back into North Korea. An accel- 
eration of this movement became apparent dur- 
ing the early part of 1950, and, by the middle of 
February 1950, Korean troops of the Chinese 
Communist 4th Field Army had departed from 
South China for North Korea. At the time of the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, a probable aggre- 
gate of 40,000 to 60,000 Koreans trained by the 
Chinese Communists had been released and inte- 
grated into the North Korean army to expand the 
initial divisions and constabulary brigades to a 
current battle order of thirteen to fifteen divisions, 
without mentioning corps troops, line of com- 
munication troops and service elements. 


Atrocities 


Treatment of United Nations prisoners taken 
by enemy forces has on occasion been character- 
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ized by extreme brutality. Positive evidence of 
murdering of prisoners with bound hands has led 
me to issue a warning to the Commander in Chief 
of the North Korean forces on this subject. 

The first instance of this character was dis- 
covered 10 July 1950 when United Nations troops 
retook lost ground and discovered dead American 
soldiers with their hands tied behind their backs, 
obviously killed while captives, since all had been 
shot through the head. Official photographs of 
four of these murdered Americans constitute 
visual proof. 

A second was the murder of thirty-six Ameri- 
can prisoners on the afternoon of 17 August 1950. 
Forty-one American soldiers, serving the United 
Nations cause, had been captured by an over- 
whelming Communist force on the morning of 
15 August. Immediately after their capture each 
prisoner was stripped of all means of identifica- 
tion and each man’s hands tied behind his back 
with telephone wire or shoe laces taken from his 
boots. The men were held prisoners for thirty- 
six hours without food. At the end of this time, 
the group of Americans were told to stand up 
whereupon they were sprayed by fire from indi- 
vidual weapons of approximately fifteen to seven- 
teen North Koreans. After the men had fallen 
to the ground, they were fired upon once again to 
insure that all were dead. After the North Korean 
soldiers had left the scene, five soldiers still alive 
were able to make their way back to American 
lines. All victims in this massacre were members 
of the 1st Cavalry Division, United States Army. 


Prisoners of War 


In sharp contrast to the foregoing, Mr. Fred- 
erick Bieri, International Red Cross representa- 
tive accredited to the United Nations Forces in 
Korea reports that according to Korean standards, 
Republic of Korea treatment of prisoners of war 
was “perfect” and that he had never previously 
known a case when prisoner of war guards from 
their own personal supply had presented ciga- 
rettes and fruits to prisoners. 

Over 2,000 prisoners of war were taken by 
United Nations Forces during the period. This 
is many times the number that have been taken 
in previous periods. Enemy desertions, though 
limited in scale, are increasing, apparently as a 
direct result of United Nations guarantees of 
humane treatment. Curiously enough, some offi- 
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cer defectees are highly Communist-trained and 
have served in their units as political-cultural 
“morale” officers, suggesting that propaganda 
officers themselves are most susceptible to an effec- 
tive presentation of accurate information. 


Psychological Warfare Operations 


Daily United Nations radio broadcasts and over 
37,000,000 air-dropped leaflets are providing the 
last channels to the Korean people for dissemina- 
tion of the truth. Communist falsification of mil- 
itary claims is being relentlessly exposed by 
United Nations newscasts and news sheets. Seven 
million leaflets guaranteeing humane treatment of 
prisoners of war have been dropped over enemy 
lines. North Korean soldiers, who have been re- 
peatedly told by their masters that capture or 
surrender will place their lives in grave jeopardy, 
are becoming increasingly cognizant of the du- 
plicity of their leaders. An official message from 
the United Nations Command, transmitted by 
leaflets in Korean and in English, has warned 
North Korean military officers in Pyongyang and 
in field division headquarters, that United Nations 
prisoners must be accorded the humane treatment 
guaranteed by the rules and precedents of war. 


Conditions in Korea 


There exists a very high state of morale both 
among the civilian population in general and in 
the Government offices of the Republic of Korea. 
Although the area under control of the United 
Nations Forces at the present time has a great 
number of refugees, these refugees are being as- 
sisted in every way possible to provide them shel- 
ter and other necessities of life. 

A great amount of this assistance is coming 
from volunteer aid from such organizations as 
have been established since 25 June; for example: 
The Emergency Central Committee of the Korean 
Red Cross organized by Dr. Helen Kim, an emi- 
nent educator in Korea. This organization com- 
prises volunteer workers who assist in the 
relocation of refugees and distribution of food 
and certain relief supplies. In addition to pro- 
viding relief and assistance to refugees, this body 
provides assistance to military casualties of the 
Republic of Korea Army by volunteer nursing aid, 
by procuring and rolling bandages and surgical 
dressings, and in some cases, assisting in the med- 
ical treatment of the casualties. 
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Another evidence of high morale is the forma- 
tion of a Patriotic League to give all-out assistance 
to the United Nations effort in Korea. This is, 
again, an organization of volunteer workers who 
assist in volunteering needed labor and procuring 
equipment or indigenous supplies for use by 
United Nations Forces. 

Government offices are operating on a twenty- 
four hour basis, even at Cabinet and Ministerial 
levels, to cope with every situation at any time it 
may arise. 

Other signs of high morale of the people of 
Korea are indicated by the numerous “welcome” 
signs in all of the various communities and the 
spontaneous contribution of refreshments to 
United Nations troops. In fact, in all walks of 
life and in all fields of endeavor there exists only 
the highest morale and the indomitable will to 
win. 


Civilian Relief 


In surveying the relief needs in Korea, it has 
been determined that the Republic of Korea was 
able during its withdrawal to salvage sufficient 
food supplies to provide subsistence for individ- 
uals in the area under control of United Nations 
Forces during the period of this report. However, 
it is estimated that these stocks will be inadequate 
to provide even a minimum subsistence after the 
middle of September. Arrangements, therefore, 
have been made as an emergency measure to sup- 
ply the Republic of Korea with 15,000 metric tons 
of rice and 5,000 metric tons of barley in Septem- 
ber, and 20,000 metric tons of rice and 10,000 met- 
ric tons of barley in the month of October. 

The Republic of Korea has adequate raw cotton 
on hand and in shipment for operation of the 
cloth producing facilities in the area under pro- 
tection of United Nations Forces until the end of 
December. The quantity of cloth produced dur- 
ing this period, however, would represent only a 
two months normal supply. 

The Army Command in Korea has submitted an 
estimate of requirements for medical supplies and 
equipment, insecticides, chemicals for water puri- 
fication, serums, vaccines, and antitoxins. To 
alleviate possible suffering resulting from procure- 
ment time lag, approximately twenty-five percent 
of these requirements have been procured locally 
as an emergency measure. The remainder of the 
requirements has been forwarded through estab- 
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lished channels to appropriate procurement 
coordinators. 

At the present time, relief supplies are being 
delivered to Korea by military means and are 
being distributed in Korea by the Republic of 
Korea, Office of Supply. Through the Depart- 
ment of the Army, United Nations personnel of 
certain technical qualifications have been requested 
who will operate under military command to assist 
the Republic of Korea in distribution and efficient 
utilization of relief supplies and provide adequate 
liaison and coordination between the Republic of 
Korea and United Nations military forces on rélief 
matters. 

Subsistence supplies are becoming a problem of 
immediate concern which will require the whole- 
hearted assistance of all members of the United 
Nations. With the advent of climatic change, as- 
sistance will be required in providing adequate 
clothing and blankets for the civilian population 
of Korea. Urgently needed medical supplies are 
a cause of grave concern and I trust will be given 
immediate attention. Estimated requirements of 
food, clothing, and medical and relief supplies 
are being continuously computed and forwarded 
to the Joint Army, ECA, State Coordinating Com- 
mittee for procurement in accordance with estab- 
lished procedure. There is little doubt that the 
Members of the United Nations will contribute 
as generously to the relief of the destitute people 
of Korea as they have to the military effort. 


~ In Conclusion 


1. United Nations strength to accomplish the 
United Nations mission in Korea is growing slowly 
but steadily. 

2. British Army units have arrived in Korea. 

3. The United Nations air force and naval air 
attacks on purely military targets are bringing im- 
portant results on the invader’s ability and will to 
fight. The charges of indiscriminate bombing in 
Korea are groundless. 

4. The United Nations fighting forces are con- 
ducting their operations with valor, efficiency, and 
a determination to win. The magnificent coordi- 
nation of all services not only within forces of one 
nation but also between forces of different nations 
is a tribute to those forces and the nations they 
represent. 

5. Positive proof has been obtained that during 
1949 and 1950 the Soviets have supplied the North 
Korean forces with munitions and the Chinese 
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Communists have supplied trained manpower. 

6. The North Koreans have in some instances 
conducted savagely barbarous killings of captured 
Americans. 

7. Both the Republic of Korea Government and 
people are valiantly and courageously supporting 
the cause to the extent of their capabilities. 


8. Requirements for civilian relief assistance 
and supplies have so far been met by emergency 
measures but prompt action by Member nations 
is needed to provide food, warmth, and medical 
supplies during the coming winter. 

9. The forces to be provided by Member na- 
tions are urgently needed in Korea. 


U.N. Commission on Korea Reports to the General Assembly 


In its report to the General Assembly,’ issued on 
September 13, the United Nations Commission on 
Korea (Uncox) declares: 


The invasion of the territory of the Republic of Korea 
by the armed forces of the North Korean authorities was 
an act of aggression initiated without warning and with- 
out provocation, in execution of a carefully prepared plan. 


The Commission’s report, which covers the 
period from December 15, 1949, to September 4, 
1950, departs from the usual form of report as 
“unsuitable to this emergency,” and opens with the 
events of Sunday June 25 when, at 1:30 p. m., it 
was Officially informed of the North Korean in- 
vasion. 

It recalls that UNcox observers had submitted, 
only the day before the aggression occurred, a re- 
port covering an inspection the length of the 38th 
parallel in which they found that the South 


* U.N. doc. A/1350, Sept. 8, 1950. The excerpts and sum- 
mary as printed here were released to the press by the 
U.N. Department of Public Information on Sept. 14, 1950. 

The report is divided into four parts that deal with 
aggression, survey of the situation in Korea prior to the 
act of aggression, the functioning of the Commission since 
aggression, and analysis and conclusions. Also included 
in the report are five annexes, including texts of General 
Assembly resolutions, lists of delegations, appeal of the 
Central Committee of the Democratic Front for the Attain- 
ment of Unification of the Fatherland, report of the Com- 
mission’s field trips, and a map of Korea. The report was 
signed at House No. 328 at Camp Hialeah, Pusan, Korea, 
by the following nations represented on the Commission : 
India, Australia, China, El Salvador, France, the Philip- 
pines, and Turkey. 

The United Nations Commission on Korea was initially 
established by General Assembly resolution 195 (III), 
adopted on December 12, 1948. It was continued in being 
by General Assembly resolution 293 (IV), adopted on 
October 21, 1949. 

The Commission reconvened in Seoul on December 15, 
1949. Since that date, the Commission has held 69 meet- 
ings. Thirty-four were held in Seoul, one at Suwon, three 
in Camp Hakata (Japan), one in Tokyo, one at Taejon, 
and the remainder at Pusan. 
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Korean army was organized entirely for defense 
and was in no condition to carry out attack on a 
large scale against forces of the North. 

Subsequent events, the Commission points out, 
gave a significance to the observers’ findings of 
which they could not have been aware when they 
drafted them. 

On the basis of its observers’ report and of its 
knowledge of the general military situation, the 
Commission records the unanimous opinion that 
no offensive could possibly have been launched 
across the 38th parallel by the Republic of Korea— 
as North Korea alleged. 

On the other hand, it does find that the North 
Korean invasion cannot have been the result of a 
decision taken suddenly to repel a mere border 
attack. It was an invasion presupposing “a long- 
premeditated, well cent and well-timed plan 
of aggression.” 


It is the considered opinion of the Commission that this 
planning and preparation were deliberate, and an essen- 
tial part of the policy of the North Korean authorities. 


Origin of Struggle in Korea 


Having given its findings on the aggression, the 
Commission examines the origin and nature of the 
struggle in Korea. It recalls how the 38th parallel 
became the line of demarcation between the zones 
of military occupation of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. to whose respective forces Japanese troops 
south and north of the parallel were to surrender. 

The U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Commission on Korea, 
set up in accordance with the Moscow Declaration 
of December 1945, became deadlocked on the pro- 
cedure to be followed in consulting with “Korean 
democratic parties and social organizations.” This 
disagreement, says Uncox’s report, is the root of 
the present conflict. 

Behind this disagreement, lay differences of out- 
look and policy, differences which did not spring 
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from anything inherent in the Korean situation 
itself, says the Commission. 


They were a manifestation of those wider differences 
which have become so marked a feature of the international 
scene, 


In the light of all that has happened in Korea 
since the initial disagreement, continues the UNcox 
report, it can now be inferred that “United States 
policy had no other objective than the creation 
of an independent and democratic Korea. . .”; and 
that had U.S. policy prevailed “it would have 
hardly resulted in the retention by popular vote of 
the Kim Il Sung regime in North Korea, the 
regime ... Which carries the responsibility for the 
ae 

he report reviews the General Assembly dis- 
cussion on the Korean question in 1947 and states 
that the two a age submitted by the Soviet 
delegation—namely that the First Committee 
should invite elected representatives of the Korean 
people from north and south to take part in the 
discussion and that the occupying powers should 
simultaneously withdraw their troops in the be- 
ginning of 1948—revived, in different form, the 
disagreement on the method of electing democratic 
representatives which had deadlocked the Joint 
Commission. 

The eventual decision of the Assembly, the re- 
ort recalls, was that elected representatives of the 

orean people should take part in the consider- 
ation of the Korean question but, in order to insure 
that these representatives were, in fact, duly elected 
by the Korean people and not mere appointees of 
the military authorities in Korea, it established a 
United Nations Temporary Commission “to be 
present in Korea with rights to travel, observe, and 
consult throughout Korea.” Further, it recom- 
mended that elections be held in Korea not later 
than the end of March 1948 to lead to the estab- 
lishment of a national assembly and national 
government of Korea. 

The U.S.S.R., in accordance with ler intention 
announced in the Assembly, declined to take part 
in the work of the Temporary Commission since 
the Assembly had taken its decision on the Korean 
—- without hearing representatives of the 

orean people. 

The division of Korea by the 38th parallel, the 
Commission declares, is artificial and unnatural 
and runs counter to the fervent desire of the whole 
Korean people for unification. 

Exclusion of the United Nations Temporary 
Commission from North Korea consolidated the 
division. It also prevented the Temporary Com- 
mission from supervising elections throughout the 
whole of Korea. Commenting on the refusal of 
the North Korean authorities to accept interna- 
tionally supervised elections, the report says that 
it would appear that behind this refusal— 
lay a fear that, by doing so, they would promote the 


realization of a free democracy in Korea. It would also 
appear that behind their criticism of elections in South 
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Korea alone lay their intention to obstruct in every way 
possible the realization of such a democracy in a part of 
Korea. 


The act of aggression committed on June 25, 
says the Commission, revealed that the objective 
of the North Korean authorities had all along 
been to secure by force what could not be gained 
by other means. Aggression was preceded by “sus- 
tained efforts to undermine and weaken the Repub- 
lic of Korea.” 

While an invading force was being trained and 
equipped, the North Koreans did everything, says 
the 5 to spread confusion and discon- 
tent in South Korea. Inflammatory propaganda 
calculated to create dissension ; aid to armed bands 
sent to invade South Korea ; maintenance of a state 
of tension along the 38th parallel; creation of 
confusion in the minds of the southern population 
by false offers of unification by peaceful means. 
. . . These are listed by the Commission as being 
tactics used by the north in its plan of aggression. 

Referring to a North Korean appeal made on 
June 7 and repeated on June 19 “for the peaceful 
unification of the fatherland”—6 days before the 
invasion—, the Commission comments that such 
an appeal could have had no other purpose than 
to divert the attention of the Republic from all 
thought of aggression from the north, 


Situation Before Invasion 


One part of the Commission’s report gives a 
detailed survey of the situation in Korea prior to 
June 25. It records the failure of the Commission 
to establish any contact with the North Korean 
authorities and contrasts the cooperative attitude 
of the Republic with the attacks continually made 
on the Commission by North Korean propaganda. 

General elections were held in South Korea on 
May 30, 1950, the first to be conducted under the 
Government of the Republic. The United Nations 
Commission organized teams to cover the whole 
of South Korea to observe the general arrange- 
ments for carrying out the elections and to ascer- 
tain whether these were conducted in a free and 
democratic atmosphere. 

The Commission gives the following general 
conclusions regarding the elections: 


Very considerable enthusiasm was everywhere 
shown by the electorate. A high percentage, al- 
most 90 percent, cast their votes. The electoral law 
and regulations were adequate and generally en- 
forced. The secrecy of the ballot was respected. 
Lack of a developed party system and discipline 
led to an excessive number of candidates and made 
the choice of voters needlessly difficult. As no 
clearly defined party programs were placed be- 
fore the electorate, votes were cast for individual 
candidates on their personal rather than on their 

arty merits. No undue pressure was exerted to 
influence the vote in favor of a particular candi- 
date. There was certain concrete evidence of 
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interference by the authorities with candidates and 
their election campaigns. This interference, in 
the main, was carried out by local police. Some 
candidates who were under arrest were actually 
elected and the voters seemed to react against 
police interference by supporting those candidates 
with whom the police had interfered. 


The final conclusion of the Commission on the 
May 30 elections was: 


. notwithstanding some cases of interference, the 
voters were able to exercise their democratic freedom of 
choice among candidates and cast their votes accordingly. 


The newly elected National Assembly of 210 
members, which contained only 31 members of the 
old, met for the first time on June 19. Six days 
later, the report points out, the aggression oc- 
curred, sbeiaby temporarily interrupting the new 
body’s work. 

The Commission describes relations between the 
Korean Executive and Legislature in the last 2 
years and finds that several factors, including the 
xrowing civic responsibility shown by the Legis- 
ature, augured well for the future of representa- 
tive government in Korea. It explains, however, 
how the need to safeguard the stability and secu- 
rity of the Republic from the threat from the north 
gradually became the controlling factor in all 
major activities of the administration. 

The report deals with the application of the 
National Security Act under which many thou- 
sands were imprisoned and with steps taken by the 
Republic to stamp out the guerrilla movement. 

s to its present activities, the Commission re- 
ports that it is weer | all possible support to the 
action of the United Nations to repel aggression, 
its chief concerns being in the political and human- 
itarian fields such as the refugee problem. To its 
field observers, the Commission has assigned the 
task of observing political factors arising out of 
the eventual withdrawal of North Korean forces, 
gathering political information received from 
prisoners of war or other witnesses in the field, 
establishing facts on perpetration of atrocities, 
and obtaining information on the scope of the 
refugee problem. 


Analysis and Conclusions 


In a final section, the Commission sets forth the 
following analysis and conclusions: 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE AGGRESSION 


The invasion of the territory of the Republic of 
Korea by the armed forces of the North Korean 
authorities, which began on June 25, 1950, was an 
act of aggression initiated without warning and 
without provocation, in execution of a carefully 
prepared plan. 

his plan of a, it is now clear, was an 
essential part of the policy of the North Korean 
authorities, the object of which was to secure con- 
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trol over the whole of Korea. If control could not 
be gained by peaceful means, it would be achieved 
by overthrowing the Republic of Korea, either by 
we it from within or, should that prove 
ineffective, by resorting to direct aggression. As 
the methods used for undermining the Republic 
from within proved unsuccessful, the North Ko- 
rean authorities launched an invasion of the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Korea. 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE CONFLICT 


The origin of the conflict is to be found in the 
artificial division of Korea and in the failure, in 
1945, of the occupying powers to reach agreement 
on the method to be used for giving independence 
to Korea. This failure was not due to anything 
inherent in the attitude of the people of Korea 
themselves, but was a reflection of those wider and 
more fundamental differences of outlook and pol- 
icy which have become so marked a feature of the 
international scene. 

This artificial division was consolidated by the 
exclusion from North Korea of the United Nations 
Temporary Commission which had been charged 
by the General Assembly to observe the holding of 
elections on a democratic basis in the whole of 
Korea. In the circumstances, it was decided to 
hold such elections in South Korea alone. 

Had internationally supervised elections been 
allowed to take place in the whole of Korea and 
had a unified and independent Korea thereby come 
into existence, the present conflict could never have 
arisen. 


PROSPECTS OF UNIFICATION 


The Korean people, one in race, language, and 
culture, fervently desire to live in a unified and 
independent Korea. Unification can be the only 
aim regarding Korea. It did, however, appear to 
the Commission before the aggression took place 
that unification through negotiation was unlikely 
to be achieved if such negotiation involved the 
holding of internationally supervised elections on 
a democratic basis in the whole of Korea. Experi- 
ence suggested that the North Korean authorities 
would never agree to such elections. 

It was hoped that, at some stage, it might be pos- 
sible to break down the economic and social bar- 
riers between the two political entities as a step 
toward unification. That, too, proved illusory as 
the North Korean authorities persisted in their 
policy of aiming at the overthrow of the Republic 
of Korea. 

After the consolidation of the division of Korea 
propaganda and hostile activities on the part of 
the North Korean authorities accentuated tension 
which, in turn, stiffened the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Republic of Korea and 
even further prejudiced such possibility of unifi- 
cation by negotiation as might have remained. 
Notwithstanding the continued efforts of the Com- 
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mission, it appeared on the eve of the aggression 
that the Korean peninsula would remain divided 
indefinitely, or at least until international tension 
had slackened. 


DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
IN THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The necessity to safeguard the stability and 
security of the Republic of Korea from the threat 
from the north gradually became a controlling 
factor in all the major activities of the administra- 
tion of the Restle and absorbed energies and 
resources which were needed to carry out the eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction programme and 
to develop the new form of representative govern- 
ment. 

The first 2 years of the new National Assembly 
reflected clearly the difficulties which it would be 
normal to expect in a body dealing with a new and 
unfamiliar political structure. It had become 
clear, long before the act of aggression occurred, 
that the Legislature was making good progress in 
its efforts to exert parliamentary control over all 
departments of government and would not rest 
content until its relations with the Executive had 
been satisfactorily adjusted. The growing civic re- 
sponsibility shown by the Legislature augured well 
for the future of representative government in 
Korea. 

At the elections of May 30, 1950, the people 
showed very considerable enthusiasm, and the 
electoral machinery functioned well. Among the 
cases of interference with candidates which oc- 
curred, some were explainable in the light of the 
stringent precautions which the Government found 
it necessary to take in order to safeguard the sta- 
bility and security of the state against the threat 
from the north. Although there appeared to be 
little justification for interference in some other 
cases, the results of the elections, in which many 
candidates critical of the administration were re- 
turned, showed that the voters were, in ‘fact, able 
to exercise their democratic freedom of choice 
among candidates and had cast their votes ac- 
cordingly. ‘The results also showed popular sup- 
port of the Republic and a determination to im- 
prove the administration by constitutional means. 

The division of Korea added to the economic 
difficulties that had arisen at the end of the Japa- 
nese domination and made it most difficult for the 
Republic of Korea to become self-supporting. 
Funds which might have been expended for the 
execution of the social and economic programme of 
the Republic were consumed by heavy defence ex- 
penditures. Nevertheless, when the aggression 
occurred, substantial progress was being made with 
that programme. 


KOREAN NEEDS AND ASPIRATIONS 


Serious problems of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation, particularly the grave refugee problem, al- 
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ready confront the country. To these problems, 
will be added problems of yet greater magnitude 
when the military conflict comes to anend. It will 
be quite beyond the capacity of the country to 
provide from its own resources means for rehabili- 
tation. A healthy and viable democracy in Korea 
cannot come into being unless very considerable 
aid and assistance is provided from outside Korea. 
Finally, as the division of the country and the 
resulting antagonisms were artificial, the Commis- 
sion believes that, when the conditions under which 
they arose disappear, it will be possible for the 
Korean people of both north and south to come 
again together, to live in peace, and to build the 
strong foundations of a free, democratic Korea. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic Development of Latin America and its 
principal problems. Economic Commission for Latin 
America. [E/CN. 12/89/Rev. 1, Apr. 27, 1950.] 59 
pp. printed. 40¢. 


Trusteeship Council 


Examination of Petitions, Classification, and Summary of 
Petitions. Memorandum prepared by the Secretariat. 
T/639, May 26, 1950. 46 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


United Nations Conciliation Commission For Palestine 
Seventh Progress Report (for the period from May 
8—July 12, 1950). A/1288, July 17, 1950. 17 pp. 
mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. Analysis of information on Agriculture. 
A/1297, July 28, 1950. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. Analysis of information on Labour. A/1298, 
July 26, 1950. 33 pp. mimeo. 

Department of Public Information, Research Section 
Background Paper No. 62. The Korean Question 
Before The United Nations (September 1947-October 
1949). St/DPI/SER. A/62, May 18, 1950. 30 pp. 
mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2°60 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Off- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission; which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Official Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service. 
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Preserving International Peace and Security Through General Assembly Action 


by John D. Hickerson 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs * 


One event dwarfs all others of the past 5 years 
and sets the tone for the coming General Assembly 
meeting: the combined military forces of members 
of the United Nations and of the Republic of 
Korea are locked in a struggle with the armies of 
the North Korean Communists. They are fight- 
ing in a historic attempt to repel the flagrant 
aggression against the Republic of Korea and to 
restore peace and security in the area. 

The unprovoked aggression against the Repub- 
lic of Korea resulted in the first real collective 
military action against aggression in history. The 
issues were immediately clear to the free world. 
This was not simply an invasion of a small state 
by her neighbor. It was a direct attack upon the 
United Nations itself—upon the whole system of 
collective security. A bomb dropped on the Gen- 
eral Assembly convening at Flushing Meadow 
could not have been a more direct aggression 
against the United Nations itself. This is the 
perspective in which the events must be kept. All 
of Mr. Malik’s diversionary rantings and tactics 
cannot transform this attack upon the United Na- 
tions into an attack by the Republic of Korea, or a 
civil war, or some sort of “intervention” by the 
United States at the behest of Wall Street. 

The free nations of the world have seen the 
situation in its true light. Fifty-three members 
of the United Nations have supported the forth- 
right action of the Security Council on June 25 
and June 27. 


Reason for Free World Unanimity 


What accounts for this unanimity among the 
free peoples of the world—in spite of the risks, in 
spite of the sacrifices, in spite of the Soviet threats 
and lies? The answer is simple and inspiring. We 


*An address made before the American Association for 
the U.N. and the National Committee for U.N. Day at 
New York on Sept. 17 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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have at last learned the bitter lesson of history— 
that gll who sincerely desire peace must unite to 
repel the first attempt at aggression. That is what 
the free world has done in Korea. 

From the standpoint of military security, Korea 
is of no particular importance to the United States 
or, I suppose, to any of the other 52 members. 
But as a symbol, she is of tremendous significance— 
a symbol of the determination of all free nations 
that aggression will be firmly resisted, that an at- 
tack upon the United Nations will not be counte- 
nanced. When peace and security are restored to 
Korea—as they will be—by the United Nations 
forces, the prompt, firm, and courageous action of 
the United Nations will have made every nation, 
large and small, more secure. And in the wake 
of military victory, we must not forget the Korean 
people. They must be nursed back to health. 
Their cruelly ravaged land must be repaired. 
They must be given a fair opportunity to achieve 
the goals of freedom and independence and unity 
which have been approved by the United Nations. 

The Security Council, on July 31, called upon 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations to 
assist the Korean people in their hour of need.? 
Already plans have been made and assistance is 
being given by such agencies as WHo, Fao, Iro, and 
Unesco. At the present time, they can reach only 
the Koreans who are behind the United Nations 
lines. Their tasks will become greater as the 
United Nations lines are pushed forward. When 
peace and security are restored to the entire area, 
the United Nations should be prepared to give to 
the Korean people every possible assistance in re- 
habilitating their victimized country. I am sure 
that the General Assembly, which since 1947 has 
taken such a direct interest in Korea, will want to 
lay the groundwork for such a program at its fifth 
session. 


? BULLETIN of Aug. 14, 1950, p. 243. 
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Significance of Korean Conflict 


The General Assembly will not only want to in- 
sure that the proper future plans are made for 
Korea. The Korean situation looms so large in 
our minds at this time because the reaction of the 
free world has given hope to mankind that we may 
really be on the verge of developing a genuine and 
effective system of collective security. The Gen- 
eral Assembly will certainly want to examine 
carefully the lessons learned from the Korean 
experience so that it may develop effective plans 
for preventing future aggression. 

Between June 25 Pe July 31, the Security 
Council operated efficiently to lay the necessary 
groundwork for repelling the aggression in Korea. 
Perhaps the most significant single action during 
this period was the resolution of June 27 which 
recommended— 


that the members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area. 


I have stressed the word “recommended.” The 
Security Council had no armed forces at its dis- 
posal which it could order to the scene of action. 
It had to rely upon the willingness and ability of 
the individual members of the United Nations to 
take the necessary action. The response, as you 
know, was overwhelming. But we should bear 
in mind that the response was to a recommendation 
and not to an order. 

Had the Soviet representative attended the Se- 
curity Council meetings in June and July, he would 
unquestionably have vetoed the resolutions passed 
in the Security Council. His conduct since his 
return on August 1 has made this clear beyond any 
doubt. The first resolution before the Security 
Council after Mr. Malik’s return was certainly 
less far-reaching than any of those passed during 
June and July. It condemned the North Korean 
authorities for their continued defiance of the 
United Nations, called upon all states to use their 
influence to prevail upon the North Korean author- 
ities to cease this defiance, and called upon all 
states to refrain from taking any action which 
would assist or encourage the North Korean au- 
thorities and to refrain from action which might 
lead to the spread of the Korean conflict to other 
areas and, thereby, further endanger peace and 
security. And yet this resolution became the vic- 
tim of the Soviet representative’s forty-fourth 
veto. 

Then came the resolution to investigate the ac- 
cusation by the Communist China regime that we 
had bombed installations and civilians just over 
the Manchurian border. We took what every fair- 
minded person will agree was a reasonable and 
generous position: We did not know whether the 
incident had occurred. If it had, it was certainly 
a mistake because firm orders had been given not 
to cross the Korean boundary. When we received 
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information that one of our planes might have 
accidentally strafed the area, we immediately in- 
formed the Security Council. We said that if the 
facts indicated that our airmen had been responsi- 
ble for any damage, we would gladly pay the full 
amount of damages assessed by an impartial com- 
mission. We even went so far as to propose a 
resolution appointing two fair and reputable 
members of the United Nations who had diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China, India, and 
Sweden, to make an investigation. Yet when this 
resolution finally was brought to the vote, the 
Soviet representative cast his forty-fifth veto. 

From this, it becomes clear that while we can- 
not predict whether the Soviet representative will 
attend any particular Security Council sessions, 
we must always assume that he will choose to at- 
tend and will veto effective action to preserve the 
peace. 


Courses of Action for the U.N. 


Where does this leave us? Must the peace-lov- 
ing members of the United Nations shudder help- 
lessly at this possibility? Is this great organiza- 
tion, dedicated to the preservation of peace and 
security, to be powerless whenever the Soviet 
representative simply chooses to add to his string 
of 45 vetoes and block any effective action against 
aggression? Of course not. The privilege of ex- 
ercising a veto in the Security Council does not 
relieve the members of the United Nations of the 
solemn obligations of the Charter. Nor should 
the threat of the veto, or the use of the veto, deter 
the peace-loving members of the United Nations 
from finding ways to preserve the peace within the 
framework of the Charter. 

The reaction against Soviet obstructionism has 
been so intense that it has produced some demands 
that the Soviets be expelled from the United Na- 
tions. It is easy to understand the emotional drive 
behind this proposal, but I question its wisdom. 
Let us take a look at some of the practical reasons 
why this step would be a mistake. 


CONTINUED NEGOTIATION 


The United Nations is alniost the only remain- 
ing forum in which the free world can negotiate 
with the Soviets. As long as there is hope that we 
can impress them with our determination not to 
yield to aggression, we want to continue to try to 
do so—not only by deeds but also by words. We 
will continue to negotiate as long as there is any 
possibility of success, and we regard the United 


Nations as the best place for such negotiations. -9 


The Soviets are bound by Charter obligations. 
The Charter is a treaty, perhaps the most solemn 
treaty of this era. We should do nothing to re- 
lease the Soviets from their commitment under 
the Charter to maintain international peace and 
security. It is true that they may violate their 
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Charter pledges, but it is desirable that they con- 
tinue to be bound by those pledges as long as pos- 
sible, and constantly reminded of them. 

The aim of the United Nations should be to ac- 
quire more members rather than to decrease the 
present membership. Messrs. Malik and Vyshin- 
sky may not be very approachable—but they are 
more so here at New York than behind the iron 
curtain. Although their presence has not yet 
contributed noticeably to harmony and peace, 
there is always the hope that they may some time 
realize that their constant flouting of the Charter 
runs so counter to the overwhelming weight of 
world opinion that in the long run it will not pay. 

Finally, there is the blunt fact that, whether we 
like it or not, a permanent member of the United 
Nations cannot be expelled under the Charter 
against her consent because she could always veto 
the resolution in the Security Council, and a Se- 
curity Council recommendation to the General 
Assembly is essential. 

The Soviets might choose of their own accord 
to leave the United Nations. We could not con- 
trol such a decision. But in our spree we 
should assume that they will remain in the United 
Nations. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY ACTION AGAINST AGGRESSION 


Does this mean that we must give up any hope 
that the United Nations will take effective, col- 
lective measures against aggression as long as the 
Soviets choose to remain in the United Nations 
and exercise their veto? Certainly not. There 
is no veto in the General Assembly, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly has broad powers and responsibili- 
ties under the Charter. In 1947, for example, the 
Soviet representative vetoed a Security Council 
resolution to send a United Nations Commission 
to the troubled Balkans, but the matter did not 
end there. The General Assembly asserted itself 
by setting up its own Commission despite the op- 
position of the Soviets. The General Assembly 
will want to examine its own experience and au- 
thority in the light of the lessons of Korea in order 
to devise effective measures to suppress aggression 
when the Security Council is paralyzed. The 
Korean situation has revealed that most of the 
members of the United Nations will respond favor- 
ably to a United Nations “recommendation” that 
military assistance be given to a victim of aggres- 
sion. As I pointed out earlier, the most important 
single Security Council resolution in Korea, that 
of June 27, was couched in terms of recommenda- 
tion. If such a Security Council resolution were 
to be vetoed in a future case of aggression, might 
not the same results be achieved within the frame- 
work of the Charter upon a resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly ? 

Certainly there is no question that the General 
Assembly would have the authority to make such 
a recommendation. The real question is the prac- 
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tical one. Would it be able to operate rapidly and 
effectively enough? This is surely one of the prob- 
lems which the General Assembly will wish to 
consider during its fifth session. We have also 
learned from the Korean experience the complexi- 
ties of raising a United Nations army quickly and 
effectively. ‘The Soviets have so far prevented the 
formation of permanent United Nations military 
forces, and we may presume that they will continue 
to do so. But, surely, the General Assembly will 
wish to try to find a way of taking advantage of 
the experience learned in Korea in marshaling 
armed forces from among the peace-loving mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


STRENGTHENING THE ASSEMBLY 


We must also not lose sight of another signifi- 
cant feature of our Korean experience. The 
United Nations was extremely fortunate, as a 
result of its direct interest in Korea, to have had 
a commission of its own on the spot which could 
observe and report to the Security Council and 
to the General Assembly. The immediate reports 
of the United Nations Reosdniiens in Korea were 
of tremendous value in enabling the Security 
Council to appraise the situation promptly. The 
comprehensive report just filed* with the Secre- 
tary-General will be extremely helpful to both the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. Hav- 
ing just witnessed the spectacle of Mr. Malik veto- 
ing a proposed impartial commission to investigate 
a complaint by Communist China, it is not hard 
to guess what the Soviet representative on the 
Security Council would do about sending a United 
Nations Commission to a future troubled area. 
Certainly then, the General Assembly will wish to 
consider whether it cannot devise some method for 
being kept informed, objectively and promptly, 
about the situation in threatened areas. 

I do not mean to suggest that the Security Coun- 
cil’s primary responsibility to preserve the peace 
should be lessened. The Security Council should 
be given every encouragement and opportunity to 
maintain the peace. But if it is unable to exercise 
the functions assigned to it by the Charter, what- 
ever the reason, then surely the General Assembly 
should be ready to consider what it can do to 
accomplish the purpose of the Charter. 

I am fully confident that the General Assembly 
will so organize itself as to be able to harness the 
collective will for peace into effective methods of 
preserving the peace. In the General Assembly, 
no one will be able to veto this collective will for 
peace. 

Unfortunately, we must realize that those who 
seek to undermine the peace will seek to undermine 
new measures that are devised to preserve the 
agg Our own ingenuity and industry must not 

ag. The quest for peace must go on. If one 
method of resisting aggression is sabotaged by 


® See ante, p. 534. 
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those sponsoring or supporting aggression, then 
other methods must be found. Certainly the 
Charter of the United Nations is broad enough. 
All that we need are the determination and skill 
to use all of its resources. 

This is no time for defeatism. It is a time for 
courage and confidence. We are sending to the 
fifth session of the General Assembly an unusually 
able and well-balanced delegation, one that will 
have the firm support of the American people. 
Our delegation will present detailed proposals for 
strengthening the General Assembly to enable the 
United Nations to preserve international peace and 
security. We will examine carefully similar pro- 
posals by other delegations. We are confident that 
the General Assembly will be eager to come to 
grips with this problem and that, before the session 
closes, it will have adopted a bold program to sup- 
press aggression and preserve the peace. 


East German Defiance of U.S.S.R. 
Revealed at Berlin Shows 


[Released to the press September 18] 


The Department of State announced today that it has 
received a report from the United States authorities in 
Berlin which discloses “an emphatic demonstration” of 
the failure of the East to win the East Germans and which 
“bore witness to their courage in defiunce of their own 
regime.” 

The demonstration and its results is reported by our 
Berlin representatives as follows. 


The successful showing of films to East sector 
and zone residents held at sector border theaters 
for a nominal charge the last 6 weeks prompted 
the experiment of a special evening performance at 
Berlin’s large open-air theater, the “Waldbuehne.” 
The program was announced only 1 week before 
and chiefly through RIAS (United States radio 
station, Berlin). Within 36 hours, the entire 25,000 
tickets had been sold for 2 deutchemarks East each. 
The program consisted of an hour of special num- 
bers te prominent Berlin cabaret artists and the 
RIAS entertainment orchestra, followed by a 
showing of newsreels and the Orson Welles film 
The Third Man which was the picture most re- 
quested by the East Germans attending the sector 
border theater. The whole program was planned 
and carried out under ostensible German auspices 
with the motto “we haven’t forgotten you” but 
without political emphasis. The fact that 25,000 
East Germans gathered together for Western 
entertainment proved to have important political 
weight of itself. Long before the gates were 
opened at 5 o’clock, crowds were waiting for ad- 
mittance, many of whom had come from some 
distance in the East zone. Back numbers of Ber- 
lin newspapers and popular Western magazines, 
as well as the current day’s edition of the Neue 
Zeitung, were distributed within the gates free 
in quantity and were eagerly collected. 
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The response of the huge crowd was unambigu- 
ously anti-Communist to such political references 
as appeared in the cabaret program. The high- 
light of the evening came, ng when it was 
announced that two newsreels would be shown 
which were both produced in Germany today and 
the East Zone Defa film, 7'he Eye Witness, came on 
the screen. It was met by overwhelming booing 
and whistling which only increased with the flashes 
it contained of special functions attended by Pieck 
and Grotewohl. The reaction was so emphaticall 
adverse that the newsreel was cut short and fol- 
lowed by Welt Im Film which met with applause. 
Of particular interest was the restrained but defi- 
nite applause that greeted the showing of reen- 
forcements reaching the United Nations forces in 
Korea. 

The whole event was an emphatic demonstration 
of the failure of the East to win the East Germans 
and bore witness to their courage in defiance of 
their own regime, since care was taken with double 
identification checking to make sure that only East 
residents were in attendance. 


U.S. Cartoonists Counteracting 
Russian Propaganda 


[Released to the press September 20] 


The pens of American newspaper cartoonists 
have proved to be effective weapons in the Depart- 
ment of State’s stepped-up truth campaign to 
counteract Russian propaganda and explain the 
aims and policies of the United States to the world. 

For more than a year, many leading United 
States newspapers have given the State Depart- 
ment permission to disseminate political cartoons 
on a world-wide basis. The cartoon service has 
become one of the most popular features of the 
overseas information program and there is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for additional mate- 
rial from newspapers in the Far East and Latin 
America, as well as in Europe. 

In Ecuador, American cartoons which criticized 
Soviet Russia appeared only 6 times during the 
first month they were distributed. In the second 
month, 24 cartoons were used. In the third month, 
the number had jumped to 64 and is still increasing. 

Newspapers in some countries run the cartoons 
on their front pages. Copies are cut out and 
posted on school and library bulletin boards. Fre- 
quently, newspaper readers enclose cartoon clip- 
pings in letters sent to friends and relatives in 
countries behind the iron curtain. Censors con- 
fiscate some of the drawings but others are so 
subtle that satellite bureaucrats miss their double 
meaning. The cartoons are particularly effective 
in the large areas of the world where there is a 
high illiteracy rate. 
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No accurate count of the total readership of 
American cartoons distributed overseas is avail- 
able. However, it has been estimated that press 
features distributed by the State Department have 
appeared in as many as 10,000 overseas newspapers 
and magazines. 

Among cartoonists whose work has been re- 
printed overseas are Ned White of the Akron 
Beacon Journal, Claude Shafer of the Cincinnati 
Times Star, John F. Knott of the Dallas Morning 
News, Jack Somerville of the Denver Post, H. I. 
Carlisle of the Des Moines Register and 7'ribune, 
Philip Uzana of the Hartford Courant, Charles 
Werner of the Indianapolis Star, S. J. Ray of the 
Kansas City Star, Ross Lewis of the Milwaukee 
Journal, Scott Lang of the Minneapolis 7’ribune, 
Keith Temple of the New Orleans 7imes-Picayune, 
Don Dowling and John Fischetti of the New York 
Herald Tribune, David Marcus of the New York 
Times, Cy Hungerford of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, Art Bimrose of the Portland Oregonian, 
Burges Green of the Providence Journal, David 
R. Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Cloyd J. Sweigert of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Elmer R. Massner of the Rochester 7'%mes-Union 
and Herbert Block of the Washington Post. 


U.S. Presents Book Collection 
to People of Argentina 


[Released to the press September 22] 


A basic collection of 350 books from the Presi- 
dent and the people of the United States was pre- 
sented to the people of Argentina in a ceremony 
at Buenos Aires on September 22. 

The Department of State announced that the 
United States Ambassador to Argentina, Stanton 
Griffis, made the presentation for President Tru- 
man to President Juan Perén at the Lincoln 
Library, a United States information center in the 
Argentine capital. 

The gift is in recognition of Argentina’s observ- 
ance of 1950 as the centennial year of the death of 
Gen. José de San Martin, national hero and liber- 
ator. One of the greatest military geniuses of the 
hemisphere, he is revered as the leading figure in 
the liberation of Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 

President Truman, in a letter transmitted by 
Ambassador Griffis to President Peron, described 
the books as “a gift on behalf of the people of the 
United States to the people of Argentina.” He 
pointed out that one of the examples of the libera- 
tor’s “wisdom and vision” was his interest in books 
as “instruments of freedom and progress.” 

The collection of books was purchased by the 
United States Government through the State De- 
partment’s Division of Libraries and Institutes. 
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Explosion Destroys VOA Tower 
at Ohio Transmitting Plant 


[Released to the press September 18] 


The Department of State today confirmed the following 
statement issued by the Crosley Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An explosion of undetermined cause early Sun- 
day destroyed the 165-foot tower supporting one 
of the Voice of America antennae at the Bethany, 
Ohio, transmitting plant of the Crosley Broad- 
casting Corporation, officials disclosed today. 

The blast, which occurred at 2:13 a.m., shat- 
tered the pole, destroyed its cement foundation, 
and toppled the antenna. 

The FBI has begun an investigation into pos- 
sible sabotage, and a State Department engineer 
is en route to Bethany to check the damage. 

The Bethany plant, which is owned by the Gov- 
ernment and operated for the Department of 
State’s International Broadcasting Division under 
contract by the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 
is used to beam Voice of America broadcasts to 
Europe and Latin America. 

The transmitter station was not on the air at 
the time of the explosion and the future broadcast- 
ing schedules will not be affected. Engineers made 
a preliminary estimate of the damage at about 
5,000 dollars. 

Bethany was the scene of another explosion last 
May 23 which destroyed a small battery switch 
house. Following an investigation at that time, 
the FBI said there was no evidence of sabotage. 


Letters of Credence 


The Netherlands 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Nether- 
lands, Dr. J. Herman Van Roijen, presented his 
credentials to the President on September 9, 1950. 
For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
President’s reply see Department of State press 
release 969 of September 19. 


Ceremonies Honor José Artigas 


Centennial memorial services for José Artigas, 
Uruguayan national hero, took place on Septem- 
ber 23 at the Artigas statue, at Washington, D. C. 

President Truman sent a wreath, laid at the 
statue by Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs. A wreath from 
the Uruguayan Embassy at Washington was laid 
by Dr. José A. Mora, Chargé d’Affaires. 
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U.S. Returns Battle Flags 
Captured From Mexico 


[Released to the press September 13] 


Following is the text of President Truman’s letter to 
President Miguel Alemdn of Mexico, which was read by 
Ambassador Walter Thurston at the ceremony at Mewico 
City on September 13, upon the return of captured Mezi- 
can battle flags. 


The Congress of the United States of America, 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of this 
country, has enacted legislation authorizing me to 
return to Mexico battle flags in the custody of the 
Department of Defense. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to carry out this mandate. 

A century ago strong and complex forces, which 
few leaders of the time comprehended and fewer 
still resisted, impelled the peoples of our two 
countries to hostilities. Blood from both coun- 
tries mingled in sacrifice on a score of battlefields; 
that sacrifice is inscribed forever on the scroll 
of our common history. 

The years that have followed have been momen- 
tous in the affairs of man. They have brought 
to our nations greatness and prosperity and, above 
all else, friendship, understanding, respect, and 
peace. It is the fervent desire and firm deter- 
mination of the American people that these con- 
ditions shall constitute the permanent foundations 
of their relations with the people of Mexico. 

To that end, Mr. President, my country is re- 
turning the flags which have been held in hon- 
ored custody. They will be brought to you by 
Gen. Wade H. Haislip, United States Army, and 
by a group of the finest youth of this country, 
cadets from the United States Military and Naval 
Academies and from the Air Force. Their de- 
livery on this date at a site glorious in Mexican 
hearts as the scene of the heroic defense of Chapul- 
tepec Castle and of the last act of valor of the 
Nifios ‘heroes is a fitting tribute to the spirit of 
friendship and peace which marks the present day 
relations between our two countries. 

I take this opportunity of renewing to you, 
Mr. President, the assurances of my highest esteem 
and would like to convey, through you, to the 
Mexican people my best wishes for their continued 
well-being and prosperity. 


Foreign Nationals Visiting U.S. 


The visits of the following persons have been 
made possible through grants-in-aid awarded by 
the Department of State under the program for 
the exchange of persons: 


Dr. Moyses de Moraes Vellinho, president of the 
State General Accounting Office of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil, will participate in the colloquium 
on Luso-Brazilian studies to be held at Washing- 
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‘ton on October 4-7 in connection with the Sesqui- 


centennial celebration at the Library of Congress. 
He will also visit educational centers and news- 
paper offices in various cities and will observe 
American Government administration techniques. 

F. E. Louwage, inspector general of the Minis- 
try of Justice, Belgium, will study American 
courts and police systems and confer with officials 
of the United States Department of Justice. 

Sir Patrick Dollan, managing editor of the Glas- 
gow Daily Herald, Scotland, will study the work- 
ings of the Department of Commerce, with regard 
to international activities, and will confer with 
officers of the Department of Labor and ECA. 

Leonard Louis Boyd, managing director of the 

ress (Pty.) Ltd. and president of the United 
Moniciaal Executive of the Union of South Africa, 
will consult with American journalists and observe 
various aspects of urban development. 

Leone Cattani, director of the Press Associa- 
tion, Rome, Italy, will study trends in American 
journalism and advertising, housing methods, the 
educational system, and Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal government administration. 

Mrs. Amalia Teresita Scelba, president of the 
Italian Alliance of Women, Rome, will observe the 
social service activities and administrative methods 
of various women’s organizations. 


Americans Visiting Abroad 


The Department of State announced on August 
24 that 112 American scholars have received 
awards under the Fulbright Act to teach or con- 
duct research abroad during the next academic 

ear.’ 
. The countries to which the scholars are assigned, 
together with the number participating, are: 


Belgium, 3; Burma, 4; France, 30; Greece, 5; 
Italy, 20; Netherlands, 6; New Zealand, 2; Nor- 
way, 8; Philippines, 6; and United Kingdom, 28. 


In addition, the Department of State announced 
that, as of September 15, 454 students were granted 
awards to study abroad for the fall term.’ 

The countries to which the students are assigned, 
together with the number participating, are: 


Belgium, 24; France, 249; Greece, 12; Holland, 
24; and United Kingdom, 145. 


Prior to their departure, the groups of students 
meet at New York for a series of orientation meet- 
ings arranged by the Department of State and the 
Institute of International Education. 


*For names and addresses of scholars, see Department 
of State press release 857 of Aug. 24, 1950. 

For names and addresses of students, see Department 
of State press release 899 of Sept. 5, 1950; 920 of Sept. 
8, 1950; 932 of Sept. 12, 1950, and 945 of Sept. 15, 1950. 
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Resupply Mission to U.S.-Canadian 
Arctic Weather Stations 


[Released to the press Aug. 31} 


It was announced in Ottawa and Washington on 
July 11 that one United States Coast Guard and 
three United States Navy vessels with Canadian 
and United States representatives aboard were 
sailing to the Canadian Arctic regions in support 
of the joint weather-station program which is 
being carried out by the Governments of Canada 
and the United States. 

These four ships, the icebreakers U.S.S. Edisto 
and U.S.C.G.C. Eastwind, the cargo vessel U.S.S. 
Whitley, and the U.S.S. LST 533 which served as 
a cargo vessel, have now returned to east coast 
ports. 

During the summer, they resupplied the joint 
weather station at Alert, on Ellesmere Island, 
Northwest Territories, which was established dur- 
ing the spring of 1950. The supplies and equip- 
ment required for the activation of this station 
were taken in by United States Navy water trans- 

ort in 1948 and by airlift by the Canadian and 

JInited States Air Forces in the spring of 1950. 
The joint weather stations at Resolute Bay, Corn- 
wallis Island, activated in 1947, and Eureka on 
Ellesmere Island, Northwest Territories, activated 
by _— in the spring of 1947, were also resup- 
plied. 

En route to Alert, the icebreakers proceeded 
through heavy polar pack ice up to 30 feet 
in thickness, the heaviest encountered in 5 years of 
Arctic resupply operations. The U.S.C.G.C. 
Eastwind reached 82 degrees 36 minutes 45 seconds 
latitude within 445 nautical miles of the North 
Pole while passing the northeastern tip of Elles- 
mere Island. This is believed to be the northern- 
most ee in the Eastern Hemisphere reached by 
any ship under its own power. 

The ships en route to Resolute Bay, the major 
ares port for the task group, found Lancaster 
Sound completely free of ice and encountered only 
a few small fields of scattered ice in Barrow Strait, 
a favorable condition which had not been enjoyed 
by some of the former resupply missions. Excel- 
lent weather except for fog continued throughout 
the four days the ships were anchored off Resolute 
weather station on Cornwallis Island. 

The U. S. S. Edisto carried two helicopters and 
the Hastwind one helicopter, all of which were used 
extensively and to great advantage in short-range 
ice reconnaissance and for the transportation of 
Canadian Government surveyors and other field 
technicians to locations where astro positions, ter- 
rain elevation, geology, and other reconnaissance 
field studies were accomplished. 

Long-range ice reconnaissance was furnished 
exclusively by RCAF aircraft from 405 Squadron 
of the Maritime Group, Halifax, Nova Scotia ; this 
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group is commanded by Air Commodore R. C. 
Gordon, CBE. 

The ships which participated in the resupply 
mission were under the command of Capt. G. E. 
Peterson, United States Navy, embarked in the 
U.S.S. Zdisto during the first part of the operation 
and in the U.S.C.G.C. Fastwind during the latter 
part. The second in command and Commander, 
Supply Unit, was Capt. M. Van Metre, United 
States Navy. The Edisto was commanded by 
Commander W. F. Morrison, United States Navy; 
the Eastwind by Capt. O. A. Peterson, United 
States Coast Guard; the Whitley by Capt. E. E. 
Garcia, United States Navy; and the LST 533 by 
Lt. Comdr. J. E. Vautrot, United States Navy. 

The senior Canadian representative who par- 
ticipated in the resupply mission was J. W. Burton 
of the Arctic Division of the Department of Re- 
sources and Development. C. J. Hubbard, Chief 
of the Arctic Project, United States Weather 
Bureau, was senior United States official until his 
untimely death in a RCAF airplane crash at 
Alert on July 31st, 1950, at which time, in ac- 
cordance with a directive from the Chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau, J. Glenn Dyer, 
was assigned this position. 

The joint weather-station program was initiated 
to provide meteorological observations required 
for more accurate short-range forecasting and to 
accumulate research data necessary for the solu- 
tion of long-range forecasting problems. 

The principal officers at the joint weather 
stations are: 


STATION CANADA UnITep STATES 
Officers in Charge Executive Officers 

Resolute S. W. Dewar C. O. Fiske 

Eureka N. M. Simon R. O. Derrick 

Isachsen V. Marsh R. Roszek 

Mould Bay J. H. Scarlett G. Berglund 

Alert J. L. Lafranchise Cc. J. Clifton 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation With Ireland Ratified 


[Released to the press September 15] 


Ratifications of a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the United States 
of America and Ireland were exchanged yesterday 
at Dublin, thus bringing it into force. The treat 
is to remain in force for not less than 10 years cal 
indefinitely, thereafter, unless either country ter- 
minates it on 1 year’s notice. 

This treaty, which is similar to those previously 
signed by the United States with Italy and Uru- 
guay, is the first such between the United States 
and Ireland and the first of the sort that Ireland 
has signed with any country. It replaces, greatly 
expands, and modernizes several old treaties con- 
cluded by Great Britain with the United States, 
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which previously governed Irish-American eco- 
nomic relations. 

The treaty deals in a comprehensive manner 
with the rights and privileges of nationals and 
<a of each country in the other; and 
with the treatment that each country will accord 
to the products, shipping, and other private in- 
terests of the other. Its provisions cover a variety 
of subject matter ranging from freedom of infor- 
mation and workmen’s compensation to rights to 
do business, tax treatment, and the activities of 
state-trading organizations. The treaty is an ex- 
— of the type of treaty the United States is 
seeking to negotiate with many countries with the 
rp of encouraging the flow of investment capi- 
tal, expanding world trade, and stimulating pro- 
ductive economic intercourse generally. 


Certain Tariff Concessions Negotiated 
With China Terminated 


[Released to the press August 31] 


The United States proposes, as a consequence 
of the withdrawal of China, effective May 6, 1950, 
from the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
to terminate certain United States tariff conces- 
sions initially negotiated with China at Geneva 
in 1947. These concessions became effective during 
the first half of 1948. 

Article X XVII of the General Agreement pro- 
vides that any contracting party may withdraw, 
in whole or in part, any concession which it ini- 
tially negotiated with a government which has 
ceased to be a contracting party. It provides, 
however, that the government taking such action 
shall notify and, on request, consult with any other 
contracting party having a substantial interest in 
the concession concerned. 

This Government has notified the other con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement of its 
intention to withdraw certain concessions initiall 
negotiated with China and has offered to consult 
with those governments, upon request. An oppor- 
tunity for consultation having been afforded, the 
United States is prepared to withdraw certain 
concessions. A few of the concessions originally 
negotiated with China, in which other contractin 
parties have claimed a substantial interest, wi 
not be withdrawn at this time. 

In accordance with the most-favored-nation 
principle, the new rates of duty resulting from the 
termination of the concessions will apely to prod- 
ucts imported from all foreign countries, except 
for such preferential treatment as may be accorded 
to the products of Cuba and the Philippines. 

A list of the items on which concessions are to 
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be withdrawn and the new rates of duty which will 
apply after termination of the concessions will be 
made available to the a in a few days. The 
new rates of duty will enter into effect 30 days 
after issuance of a Presidential proclamation 
which will be made shortly. Until the above list 
is available, no information regarding particular 
products to be included on it will be made public. 


Problems of Economic Development 
and Social Progress of the Former 


Italian Colonies 
U.N. doc. E/1846 [Res. 266 (III) ] 
Adopted Aug. 15, 1950 

The Economic and Social Council, 


A 


TAKING AacvounT of General Assembly resolution 266 
(III) which recommends that the Economic and Social 
Council, in studying and planning its activities in connec- 
tion with economically under-developed regions and coun- 
tries, should take into consideration the problems of eco- 
nomic development and social progress of the former 
Italian colonies, 

Transmits the above resolution to the Secretary-General, 
to the executive heads of the appropriate specialized 
agencies, and to the Technical Assistance Board for 
guidance when requests for technical assistance are re- 
ceived from the Administering Authorities of the former 
Italian colonies ; 

B 


MINDFUL OF THE DECISION taken by the General Assembly 
on 21 November 1949, and embodied in resolution 289 A 
(IV), that Libya should be constituted an independent 
State, under the auspices of the United Nations, not later 
than 1 January 1952, and 

Having also sympathetically considered the suggestions 
communicated to it by the United Nations Commissioner 
for Libya, in accordance with paragraph 9 of the above- 
mentioned resolution, and 

Recognizing that the people in Libya stand in great 
need of assistance in the development of their economy 
and in the establishment of an efficient public admin- 
istration in order to create an independent and econom- 
ically viable State, 

Draws the attention of the Secretary-General, the exec- 
utive heads of the specialized agencies, and the Technical 
Assistance Board to the special need for early action in 
Libya ; 

Requests the Secretary-General to present to the fifth 
regular session of the General Assembly specific proposals 
as to the procedure which would enable Libya to continue 
to receive technical assistance after its independence has 
been achieved and before it has become a Member of 
the United Nations or of a specialized agency participating 
in the expanded programme. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


General Assembly (Fifth Session) 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 18 the members of the United States dele- 
— to the fifth regular session of the General 

ssembly of the United Nations, which will con- 
vene at Flushing Meadow, New York, on Septem- 
ber 19.1 During absences of Secretary Acheson, 
Warren R. Austin will serve as head of the dele- 
gation. 


Representatives 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, Department of State 

Warren R. Austin, United States Representative to the 
United Nations and United States Representative in 
the Security Council, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

John J. Sparkman, United States Senate 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States Senate 

John Foster Dulles 


Alternate Representatives 


Benjamin V. Cohen 

John Sherman Cooper 

Ernest A. Gross, Deputy United States Representative to 
the United Nations and Deputy United States Rep- 
resentative in the Security Council, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

Mrs. Edith S. Sampson 

John C. Ross, Deputy United States Representative in 
The Security Council 


Advisers 


Ward P. Allen, Office of European Regional Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

John M. Allison, Director, Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Ruth E. Bacon, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Harding F. Bancroft, Director, Office of United Nations 
Political and Security Affairs, Department of State 

Bernhard G. Bechheofer, Office of United Nations Politi- 
cal and Security Affairs, Department of State 

William Tapley Bennett, Jr., Office of Middle American 
Affairs, Department of State 


* The representative and alternate representative were 
confirmed by the Senate on Sept. 15, with the exception 
of Mr. Gross, who was confirmed on Sept. 18. 
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Vice Admiral B. H. Bieri, United States Navy, United 
States Representative on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, United States Mission to the United Nations 

Charles Bolte, Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

William I. Cargo, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Harlan B. Clark, Office of African and Near Eastern Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

Frank P. Corrigan, Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

Thomas J. Cory, Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

Boyd Crawford, Administrative Officer and Committee 
Clerk, House Committee on Foreign Affairs 

Lt. Gen. W. D. Crittenberger, United States Army, United 
States Representative on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, United States Mission to the United Nations 

John C. Dreier, Director, Office of Regional American Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

Benjamin Gerig, Deputy United States Representative in 
the Trusteeeship Council; Director, Office of Depend- 
ent Area Affairs, Department of State 

James F. Green, Deputy Director, Office of United Nations, 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph N. Greene, Jr., Office of Western European Affairs, 
Department of State 

William O. Hall, Director, Office of International Adminis- 
tration and Conferences, Department of State 

Lt. Gen. H. R. Harmon, United States Air Force, United 
States Representative on the Military Staff Commit- 
tee, United States Mission to the United Nations 

Harry N. Howard, Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian 
and African Affairs, Department of State 

James N. Hyde, Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

George M. Ingram, Chief, Division of International Ad- 
ministration, Department of State 

J. Jefferson Jones, III, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 

Edmund H. Kellogg, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Walter Kotschnig, Deputy United States Representative in 
the Economie and Social Council; Director, Office of 
United Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Carol C. Laise, Division of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Phyllis L. LeRoy, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
Department of State 

Harrison Lewis, Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 
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Isador Lubin, Economic Adviser to the Delegation, United 
States Representative in the Economic and Social 
Council, United States Mission to the United Nations 

Roswell D. McClelland, Office of Western European Affairs, 
Department of State 

Edward P. Maffitt, Adviser, United States Mission to the 
United Nations 

—— Assistant Legal Adviser, Department of 

ate 

Leonard C. Meeker, Office of the Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

Frank C, Nash, Deputy United States Representative in 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Charles P. Noyes, Deputy United States Representative in 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly, 
United States Mission to the United Nations 

A. = Pierrot, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
state 

David H. Popper, Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs, Department of State 

G. Hayden Raynor, Bureau of European Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Stuart W. Rockwell, Office of African and Near Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State 

Charles Runyon, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 

James Simsarian, Office of United Nations Economie and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Wells Stabler, Office of African and Near Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State 

Eric Stein, Office of United Nations Political and Security 

‘ -_: Department of State 

ac - Tate, Legal Adviser to the delegation, Depu 
Legal Adviser, Department of State 7 — 

Paul B. Taylor, Office of United Nations Political and Se- 
curity Affairs, Department of State 

aad hacen Foreign Service Officer, Department of 

ate 

a = Turkel, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 

ate 

—— = Villard, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 

ate 

David W. Wainhouse, Deputy Director, Office of United 
— Political and Security Affairs, Department of 
State 

Alfred E. Wellons, Office of African and Near Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State 

Marjorie Whiteman, Office of the - Legal Adviser, De- 
partment of State 

Francis O. Wilcox, Chief of Staff, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations 


Principal Executive Officer 


David H. Popper, Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs, Department of State 


Assistants 


Elizabeth A. Brown, Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs, Department of State 

Betty C. Gough, Office of United Nations Political and Se- 
curity Affairs, Department of State 


Assistants to Representatives 


Lucius D. Battle, Special Assistant to the Secretary, De- 
partment of State 

Doris Doyle, Assistant to Mr. Dulles, Department of 
State 

Barbara Evans, Administrative Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of State 

John E. Horne, Administrative Assistant to Senator 
Sparkman 

William H. A. Mills, Special Assistant to Ambassador 
Austin, United States Mission to the United Nations 

Cammann Newberry, Administratve Assistant to Senator 
Lodge 
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Josephine Thompson, Assistant to Ambassador Austin, 
United States Mission to the United Nations 
Malvina Thompson, Special Assistant to Mrs. Roosevelt 


Secretary-General 


Richard S. Winslow, Secretary-General, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 


Deputy Secretary-General 


Benjamin H. Brown, Deputy Secretary-General, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 


Special Assistants 


Albert F. Bender, Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, United States Mission to the United Nations 
Lee B. Blanchard, Special Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, United States Mission to the United Nations 
Forest D. Murden, Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, United States Mission to the United Nations 


Reports Officer 


Franklin Porter, Chief, Reporting and Documentation 
Division, United States Mission to the United Nations 


Information Officer 


Porter McKeever, Public Information Adviser, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 


Assistants 


Lowell M. Clucas, Division of International Broadcasting, 
Department of State 

Arthur Kaufman, Division of International Broadcasting, 
Department of State 

John MacVane, Office of Public Information, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Frederick Rope, Office of Public Information, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Jeanne Singer, Office ef Public Information, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

Gilbert Stewart, Office of Public Information, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Chester. Williams, Office of Public Information, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 


Tariff Negotiations Under GATT 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 21 that 39 countries, including the United 
States, are expected to participate in the forth- 
coming tariff negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade scheduled to 
begin at Torquay, England, on September 28, and 
the United States has announced its intention of 
negotiating with 24 of those countries.’ 

The members of the United States delegation 
have been designated from the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Agriculture, Treasury, Labor, 
Interior, Defense, and from the Tariff Commission 
and the Economic Cooperation Administration. 

The chairman of the delegation is Willard L. 
Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Economic A ffairs; 
Winthrop G. Brown, Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Trade Policy of the Department of 
State, is alternate chairman; and Carl D. Corse, 
Chief of the Commercial Policy Staff of the De- 
partment of State and Chairman of the Trade 
Agreements Committee, is vice chairman. 





1 BULLETIN of May 15, 1950, p. 762; May 29, 1950, p. 866; 
Aug. 28, 1950, p. 348. 
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Of the countries expected to participate in the 
Torquay negotiations, the following 32 are already 
contracting parties to the General Agreement: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Finland, France, Greece, 
Haiti, India, Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nic- 
aragua, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, 
Sweden, Syria, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Seven countries are expected to participate in 
the negotiations with a view to becoming contract- 
ing parties to the General Agreement. These are: 
Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany, Guate- 
mala, Korea, Peru, the Republic of the Philippines, 
and Turkey. 

The existing contracting parties will negotiate 
among themselves for new and broader trade- 
barrier concessions in addition to those granted at 
Geneva in 1947.2, The “new” countries will nego- 
tiate among themselves and with the existing con- 
tracting parties. Each country will negotiate 
with those others with which her trade provides 
a basis for mutually advantageous concessions. 

The United States has announced her intention 
of negotiating with the following 24 countries: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Guatemala, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Korea, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Swe- 
den, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 

In preparation for the forthcoming negotia- 
tions, the interdepartmental trade-agreements or- 
ganization of the United States Government has 
made an item-by-item study of the products on 
which the United States may either request or 
offer concessions during the negotiations. In ac- 
cordance with Executive Order No. 10082, the 
Tariff Commission has provided, with regard to 
each import item on which a United States con- 
cession may be considered, a study of production, 
consumption, trade, competitive factors, and prob- 
able effects of a concession. The Department of 
Commerce has made a similar study for each ex- 
port item on which the United States may request 
a concession from a foreign country. 

Lists of items on which United States conces- 
sions may be considered have been published * and 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information has 
held hearings (in May and June) on two of these 
lists. Hearings on another list will open Septem- 
ber 25. No United States concessions will be con- 
sidered for any import item which has not ap- 
peared on one of these lists or on any list that may 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1947, p. 903; Nov. 30, 1947, p. 
1,042; Dec. 28, 1947, p. 1,258. ; 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 17, 1949, p. 593. 

‘Department of State publications 3819, 3854, and 3944. 
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subsequently be published and be made the subject 
of further hearings. 

The purpose of publishing the lists and holdin 
the hearings is to provide gb yd as require 


by the Trade Agreements Act, for interested per- 
sons to present views and information on the pro- 
posed negotiations. 

It is on the basis of the studies of the various 
Government agencies participating in the trade- 
agreements program, and of the views and infor- 
mation developed at the public hearings, that the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments makes its recommendations to the Presi- 
dent with regard to concessions which are to be 
sought or offered during the negotiations. What 
concessions are actually obtained or granted de- 
pends, of course, on the success of the negotiations. 

At the conclusion of the country-with-country 
negotiations at Torquay, all the schedules of con- 
cessions will be examined by all the participating 
countries and, if they are approved, will be inte- 
grated into the General Agreement. All con- 
cessions granted by each country will be applicable 
to the products of all the other contracting parties 
and will not be limited merely to the country with 
which they were initially negotiated. 

The following members will make up the United 
States delegation : 


Chairman 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State 
Alternate Chairman 


Winthrop G. Brown, Director, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State 


Vice Chairman 


Carl D. Corse, Chief, Commercial Policy Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 


Members of the Delegation 


Patten D. Allen, Foreign Service officer, American Em- 
bassy, Brussels 

Philip Arnow, Chief, Trade Agreements Branch, Office of 
International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Charles F. Baldwin, Foreign Service officer, American 
Embassy, London 

Richard T. Black, Telecommunications Policy Staff, De- 
partment of State 

Milton H. Blick, International Trade Economist, Fiscal 
and Trade Policy Division, ECA, Washington 

Merwin Bohan, Foreign Service Reserve officer, Depart- 
ment of State 

George Bronz, Office of General Counsel, Department of 
the Treasury 

Walter Buchdahl, Economist, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Mrs. Louise E. Butt, Foreign Trade and Policy Division, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department 
of Agriculture 

Albert Clattenburg, Foreign Service officer, American Em- 
bassy, Lisbon 

William A. Conkright, Foreign Service officer, American 
Embassy, Seoul 

Martin B. Dale, Economist, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 

Prentice Dean, Special Adviser, Office of International 
Programs, Department of Defense 
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Robert D. Donogh, Hconomist, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

Ben D. Dorfman, Chief Economist and Chief of Economics 
Division, Tariff Commission 

Dana Durand, United States Tariff Commissioner 

Allen H. Garland, British Commonwealth Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of State 

Betti C. Goldwasser, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor 

Frank Gonet, Principal Commodity Specialist, Tariff 
Commission 

Mrs. Deane M. Grady, Economist, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 

William F. Gray, Office of Northwest Coast Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Hubert Havlik, Deputy Director, Finance and Trade Di- 
vision, Office of the Special Representative, BCA, 
Paris 


_ Celia F. Herman, Economist, Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 

Knowlton V. Hicks, Foreign Service officer, American 
Legation, Vienna 

Mrs. Amelia H. Hood, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Department of State 

W. R. Johnson, Assistant to the Commissioner of Customs, 
Department of the Treasury 

Willard L. Kane, Principal Commodity Specialist, Tariff 
Commission 

John H. Kean, Economist, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 

Anthony B. Kenkel, Principal Economist, Tariff Com- 
mission 

John M. Kennedy, Office of Western European Affairs, 
Department of State 

Kar] H. Koranyi, Economist, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 

Hyman Leikind, Senior Commodity Specialist, Tariff 
Commission 

James H. Lewis, Office of British Commonwealth and 
Northern European Affairs, Department of State 

Francis Lincoln, Office of Greek, Turkish and Iranian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Allyn C, Loosley, Principal Economist, Tariff Commission 

David Lynch, Principal Economist, Tariff Commission 

Harold P. Macgowan, Adviser on trade-agreements policy, 
Department of Commerce 

Elizabeth McGrory, Office of Middle American Affairs, 
Department of State 

Carlisle C. McIvor, Foreign Service staff officer, Economic 
Cooperation Administration 

Stanley Mehr, Agricultural Economist, Department of 
Agriculture 

Kathleen Molesworth, Foreign Service officer, American 
Embassy, London 

John Montgomery, Office of Western European Affairs, 
Department of State 

William H. Myer, Chief, Metalworking Machinery Section, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 

Percy K. Norris, Agricultural Economist, Department of 
Agriculture 

Walter W. Ostrow, Office of International Finance, De- 
partment of the Treasury 

Wentworth W. Peirce, Senior Economist, Tariff Commis- 
sion 

Vernon L. Phelps, Assistant Chief, Commercial Policy 
Staff, Department of State 

Anthony J. Poirier, Consultant on tariffs and trade agree- 
ments, Department of Commerce 

Daniel J. Reagan, Foreign Service officer, Paris, France 

George C. Reeves, Associate Economist, Tariff Commis- 
sion 

Dexter V. Rivenburgh, Price Support and Farm Supply 
Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 
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George L. Robbins, Agricultural Economic Statistician, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture 

Richard H. Roberts, Chief, Programs Analysis Division, 
Production and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Robert B. Schwenger, Chief, Regional Investigations 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture 

John F. Shaw, Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian 
Affairs, Department of State 

Mrs. Louise Sissman, Office of South Asian Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Enoch W. Skartvedt, International Trade Economist, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 

Constant Southworth, Office of British Commonwealth 
and Northern European Affairs, Department of State 

Don Stoops, Assistant to the Administrator, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 

Mrs. Musedorah Thoreson, Office of British Common- 
wealth and Northern European Affairs, Department 
of State 

Carl J. Whelan, Principal Economist, Tariff Commission 

C. Thayer White, Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Thomas Wilson, Director of Areas Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce 

Earle M. Winslow, Principal Economist, Tariff Commis- 
sion 

Earnest Wolff, Senior Economist, Tariff Commission 

Henry D. Wyner, Bureau of German Affairs, Department 
of State 


Secretariat 
Executive Secretary 


Frederick D. Hunt, Foreign Service officer, Division of 
International Conferences, Department of State 


Technical Secretary 


Mrs. Margaret H. Potter, Commercial Policy Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 


Wool Study Group 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 20 that the fourth annual meeting of the 
International Wool Study Group will convene at 
London on October 2 with the following United 
States delegation in attendance: 


Chairman 
Julius C. Holmes, Minister, American Embassy, London 
Vice-Chairman 


Willis C. Armstrong, Associate Chief, Economic Resources 
and Security Staff, Department of State 


Advisers 


Floyd E. Davis, Head, Wool and Livestock Division, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture 

Norris S. Haselton, Acting Officer in charge, Economic 
Affairs, Office of British Commonwealth and North- 
ern European Affairs, Department of State 

Stephen J. Kennedy, Research Director of textile, clothing 
and footwear, Research and Development Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, Department of 
the Army 
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Rene Lutz, Industry Operations Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 

Paul O. Nyhus, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 

Richard H. Roberts, Chief, Program Analysis Division, 
Livestock Branch, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture 


Industry Advisers 


Harold A. Bishop, Boston Wool Trade Association, Boston 

Glen Brown, National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
New York. 

C. J. Fawcett, General Manager, National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, Boston 


Adviser and Secretary 


Stanley Nehmer, Economic Resources and Security Staff, 
Department of State 


The Wool Study Group was created pursuant 
to a resolution adopted at the international wool 
talks at London in November 1946 and is composed 
of those countries which are substantially inter- 
ested in the production, consumption, or trade in 
wool. The forthcoming meeting will be of special 
significance because of the nature of the world 
wool situation. It is expected that the meeting 
will review in detail the current wool problem 
arising from reduced supply and increased de- 
mand and will consider ways to meet the problems 
of consumers and producers. 


Pan American Sanitary Organization 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 22 that the President has appointed the 
following persons to represent the United States 
on the Directing Council and Executive Commit- 
tee of the Pan American Sanitary Organization: 


Directing Council 
United States Representative 


Leonard A. Scheele, M. D., surgeon general, Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency 


Alternate United States Representatives 


H. van Zile Hyde, M. D., director, Division Health and 
Sanitation, Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Howard B. Calderwood, Office of United Nations Eco- 

nomic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


Executive Committee 
United States Representative 


H. van Zile Hyde, M. D., director, Division Health and 
Sanitation, Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


Alternate United States Representatives 


Frederick J. Brady, M. D., assistant chief, International 
Organization Branch, Division of International 
Health, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


The United States representative on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, was ap- 
pointed to that post by the President on April 17, 
1950. 
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The Pan American Sanitary Organization 
a organized in 1902 as the Pan American 

anitary Bureau, has as its purpose the coordina- 
tion of the public health efforts of the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. Through the present 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which serves as 
the secretariat of the Sigedaedee and also acts 
as the regional office of the World Health Organi- 
zation in the Americas, advisory services are pro- 
vided and programs for the control of tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, malaria, etc., are developed to 
assist in raising the level of health, and thereby 
to contribute to the improvement of the economic 
and social well-being, of the people of the Amer- 


icas. All 21 American Republics are members of 


the Organization. 

The Executive Committee, one of the compo- 
nents of the Organizaticn, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of seven elected member states and 
meets twice a year, once at headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and once in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Directing Council. The 
Executive Committee advises on the activities to 
be undertaken by the Organization. 

The Directing Council serves as the Regional 
Committee of the World Health Organization in 
the Americas and acts on behalf of the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Conference between its meetings. 
Each member state of the Organization has one 
representative on the Council which meets 
annually. 

The Pan American Sanitary Conference, which 
is the hema body of the Organization, meets 
every 4 years. In addition to the 21 member coun- 
tries, it is anticipated that France, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom and their de- 
pendent territories will be represented at the forth- 
coming Thirteenth Conference. 

The United States delegations to current meet- 
ings of the Pan American Sanitary Organization 
at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, are as 
follows: 


ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH MEETINGS OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—SEPTEMBER 20-23 AND OCTOBER 11 


United States Representative 

H. van Zile Hyde, M.D. 

Alternate United States Representative 
Frederick J. Brady, M.D. 

Adviser 


James F. Anderson, Division of International Administra- 
tion, Department of State 


FOURTH SESSION OF DIRECTING COUNCIL—SEPTEMBER 25-30 
United States Representative 

Leonard A. Scheele, M.D. 

Alternate United States Representative 


H. van Zile Hyde, M.D. 
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Advisers 


James F. Anderson (Secretary of the Delegation) 

William Belton, First Secretary, United States Embassy, 
Ciudad Trujillo 

Frederick J. Brady, M.D. 

John S. Moorhead, M.D., Commissioner of Health, Virgin 
Islands, Department of Health, Charlotte Amalie, 
Virgin Islands 

Juan A. Pons, M.D., Commissioner of Health, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 


THIRTEENTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE— 
OCTOBER 2-10 


Chairman 

Leonard A. Scheele, M.D. 
Delegate 

H. van Zile Hyde, M.D. 
Alternate Delegate 
Frederick J. Brady, M.D. 
Advisers 


James F, Anderson 

William Belton 

Kenneth R. Iverson, President, Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
ean Affairs 

John S. Moorhead, M.D. 

Juan A. Pons, M.D. 


These sessions of the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization will approve the program and 
budget for the calendar year 1951, will select the 
permanent site of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and will elect a director of the Bureau. 
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Legislation 


Effects of Foreign Oil Imports on Independent Domestic 
Producers: Hearings before the Select Committee on 
Small Business, House of Representatives, 8ist Cong., 1st 
sess., pursuant to H. Res. 22, a resolution creating a 
select committee to conduct a study and investigation of 
the problems of small business; Part 1, Dallas, Tex.—May 
25 and 26, 1949, Washington, D. C.—June 9 and 15, 1949, 
New York, N. Y.—July 14, 1949, Witchita, Kans.—August 
17, 1949. vi, 332 pp. 

— Part 2, New York, N. Y.—November 15, and 16, 
1949, Washington, D. C._—November 30, 1949. iv, pp. 333- 
560. 


To Seek Development of the United Nations into a World 
Federation: Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 81st Cong., 1st sess., 
on H. Con. Res. 64 (and related pending resolutions), 
a concurrent resolution to seek development of the United 
Nations into a world federation. October 12 and 13, 1949. 
vii, 292 pp. 

Study of Monopoly Power: Hearings before the sub- 
committee on study of monopoly power of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 8ist Cong., 
2d sess., on H. R. 6679 (H. R. 7827), a bill to increase 
criminal penalties under the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
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trust acts, February 1 and 15, 1950, including also Hear- 
ings on H. R. 6987—a bill to provide that the Attorney 
General shall make periodic reports to the Congress with 
respect to consen tdecrees and pleas of nolo contendere 
in certain antitrust proceedings, and for other purposes, 
February 8, 1950, and H. R. 5041—a bill to amend the act 
entitled “an act to promote export trade, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, to provide that no 
export trade association shall restrict any foreign buyer 
from dealing directly, or through an agent of his own 
selection, with any producer, manufacturer, or seller and 
Committee Print No. 1—a proposed bill to amend the act 
entitled “an act to promote export trade, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, February 23, 24, and 
March 1, 1950; Serial 14, Part 3. vi, 230 pp. [Department 
of State, pp. 147-154.] 

Revising Title 18, United States Code, entitled “Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure.” 8S. Rept. 1652, 8ist Cong., 2a 
sess. [To accompany H. R. 6480.] 3 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Had 
Suspended Deportation. S. Rept. 1662, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 90] 2 pp. 

Abaca Production Act of 1950. S. Rept. 1678, 81st Cong., 
2d sess. [To accompany 8S. 3520] 3 pp. 

Amending the Tariff Act of 1930 to Provide for Exemp- 
tion From Duty of Certain Sound Recordings Imported 
by the Department of State and for Other Purposes. S. 
Rept. 1742, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 3545] 
2 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Had 
Suspended Deportation. S. Rept. 1663, 8ist Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 91] 2 pp. 

Amending the Act of August 9, 1939, to Redefine the 
Term “Contraband Article’ With Respect to Narcotic 
Drugs. S. Rept. 1755, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accom- 
pany S. 3380] 3 pp. 

Reorganization Plans of 1950. S. Rept. 1774, 81st Cong., 
2d sess. 24 pp. 

Extending Authority of the Secretary of Commerce 
Under Ship Sales Act of 1946. S. Rept. 1783, 81st Cong., 
2d sess. [To accompany 8. 3571] 8 pp. 

Providing for the Common Defense Through the Regis- 
tration and Classification of Certain Male Persons, and 
for Other Purposes. S. Rept. 1784, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
[To accompany H. R. 6826] 12 pp. 

Extending the Rubber Act of 1948 (Public Law 469, 80th 
Cong.). S. Rept. 1786, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. [To accom- 
pany H. R. 7579] 7 pp.; Part 2, 4 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Had 
Suspended Deportation. S. Rept. 1826, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 95] 2 pp. 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Act. S. Rept. 1830, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 2801] 8 pp. 

Permitting Canadian Vessels to Transport Merchandise 
and Passengers Between Alaskan Ports and Continental 
United States for a Temporary Period. S. Rept. 1842, 
81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 3771] 4 pp. 

Merchant Marine Study and Investigation. Hearings 
before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. Res. 50. A resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to investigate problems relating to the United 
States Merchant Marine and on S. 2786—a bill to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to further 
promote the development and maintenance of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, and for other purposes. Part 2— 
February 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23 and 24, 1950. (De- 
partment of State, p. 119.) 81st Cong., 2d sess. 517 pp. 

Contributions to CARE. Hearing before a Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services. S. 2496—A bill 
to authorize contributions to Cooperative for American 
Remittances to Europe, Inc. 81st Cong., 2d sess. 33 pp. 

To Amend the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 
Hearing before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. R. 
S. 1033 and H. R. 7600—Bills to further amend the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, Oct. 3, 1949, and Feb. 14 
and Apr. 24, 1950. (Department of State, p. 93.) S8ist 
Cong., Ist and 2d sess. 218 pp. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[September 23-29, 1950] 
General Assembly 


The General Assembly, in the second week of 
its fifth session, concluded a general debate, after 
hearing statements by the delegates of 27 addi- 
tional countries and the Secretary-General. Ex- 
sressing agreement with the proposals made by 
Secretary Acheson to strengthen the United Na- 
tions, Ambassador Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) 
advocated the conclusion of a “solemn pact” in 
which member nations would commit themselves 
to harmonize their efforts and resources: (1) to 
carry out United Nations decisions directed to- 
ward repelling direct or indirect aggression and 
General Assembly recommendations concerning 
peace and security, (2) to ensure economic stabil- 
ity and promote the economic development of 
backward areas, and (3) to compel respect for 
the fundamental rights and freedoms mentioned 
in the Charter and in the Declaration on Human 
— 

‘he Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Edvard Kar- 
delj, proposed the establishment of a “permanent 
international commission of good offices,” com- 
nosed of the six nonpermanent members of the 
Bosuslty Council and of six other states (exclud- 


ing the five | agra members of the Council) 


to be elected by the General Assembly for the 
purpose of facilitating conversations and negotia- 
tions for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. Pointing out that the difficulty at times 
to differentiate between aggression and self-de- 
fense, the Yugoslav delegate also introduced a 
resolution whereby any state, launching military 
operations, would be obliged to state publicly 
within 24 hours readiness to cease fire and to with- 
draw forces from foreign territory and to act 
accordingly if the other party made a similar state- 
ment. Any state failing to honor this obligation 
would be held arbvrie: « J for breach of the peace. 

The British Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin, ex- 

ressed his belief that the Security Council, in the 
feeiddone on Korea, had correctly interpreted the 
silent feeling of millions of people and had sur- 
prised the aggressors who had counted on pre- 
senting the world with a fait accompli. Mr. 
Bevin added that the United Nations must be 
prepared to face any emergency, and he declared 
that the United Kingdom was in full agreement 
with the objectives of Secretary Acheson’s plan 
to strengthen the United Nations against aggres- 
sion. Strong support for the United States pro- 
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= was expressed by the delegates of Turkey, 
anada, Norway, the Philippines, Uruguay, Bo- 
livia, Colombia, and Cuba. 

On September 26, the Assembly approved, with 
slight modifications, the General Committee’s re- 
port on the agenda, which now includes 70 items 
and on the allocation of these items to commit- 
tee. Soviet efforts to eliminate the following items 
were decisively defeated on threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece; 
the Chinese charges against the U.S.S.R. ; alleged 
violations of human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania; radio jamming; and the failure of 
the U.S.S.R. to repatriate prisoners of war. The 
General Committee’s report also recommended that 
October 4 be set as the deadline for the introduc- 
tion of new agenda items and that November 30 
be adopted as the target date for the closing of 
the present session. 

In addition to its six regular committees, the 
Assembly will again have an Ad Hoe Political 
Committee and a Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee in the economic and social field. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 
(Netherlands), Committee III (Social) on Sep- 
tember 27 elected A. S. Bokhari (Pakistan), Vice- 
Chairman and Dr. Raul Noriega (Menton? Rap- 
porteur. The Committee also decided unani- 
mously to consider the first three items on the 
agenda in the following order : advisory social wel- 
fare services, long-range activities for children, 
and the report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
sel. The following day the Committee termed its 
social welfare services one of the United Nations 
most constructive activities; Mrs. Edith S. Samp- 
son (United States), strongly supported their ex- 
pansion. She urged that some of the service’s 
funds be used in Korea and suggested that addi- 
tional resources might be chtabsied from the receiv- 
ing governments and from the special technical 
assistance account. 

Committee VI (Legal) also held its first meet- 
ing on September 27, under the chairmanship of 
Ambassador Outrata (Czechoslovakia) and elected 
Dr. Jacob Robinson (Israel), Vice-Chairman and 
Adnan Kural (Turkey), Rapporteur. The same 
day the Committee completed two of the agenda 
items, regarding voting in the Assembly and rep- 
arations for injuries incurred in the service of the 
United Nations. The Committee then decided to 
take up the question of a permanent invitation to 
the Arab League to be represented at sessions of 
the General Assembly by an observer. 
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Security Council 


For the first time since June 25, the attention 
of the Security Council was focussed during the 
past week on items other than the “Complaint of 
of aggression upon the Republic of Korea.” On 
September 26, after acting favorably on a resolu- 
tion to recommend the Republic of Indonesia for 
membership in the United Nations, the Security 
Council began an involved and heated debate on 
the Soviet-proposed item, “Complaint of armed 
invasion of Taiwan (Formosa)”—in particular, 
on the question of extending an invitation to 
representatives of the “People’s Republic of 
China” to participate in Security Council dis- 
cussions on that matter. 

The debate on the Formosa item began with a 
discussion of the desirability and legality of con- 
current consideration of this question in both the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. Am- 
bassador Tsiang (China) argued that, since the 
General hae had already voted to consider 
the item, simultaneous discussion in the Security 
Council was forbidden. He, therefore, moved 
that the Security Council cease examination of 
the Formosa item during consideration by the 
Assembly. A Soviet draft resolution to invite a 
Chinese Communist representative to attend 
Council meetings concerned with the Formosa 
question was also before the Council, which Soviet 
representative insisted should be considered be- 
fore the Chinese proposal. 

At the meeting the following day, the Council, 
after adopting a second agenda item, “Complaint 
epublic of Korea,” re- 
sumed debate on the question of inviting a repre- 
sentative of the Peiping regime. At this time, the 
Ecuadoran representative submitted a draft 
amendment to the Chinese proposal, setting De- 
cember 1 (later changed to November 15 at Presi- 
dent Jebb’s suggestion) for resumption of the 
Council’s discussion of the Formosa item, at which 
time a representative of the “People’s Republic of 
China” would be invited to be present. 

At the September 28 meeting, after considerable 

rocedural debate over the order of voting, the 
crite Council rejected the three draft resolu- 
tions concerning the Formosa question. The 
Chinese move to defer Security Council considera- 
tion until the Assembly completed its examination 
was defeated by a vote of 2 (Cuba, China)-6-3 
(United States, Ecuador, France). The Soviet 
proposal to invite a representative of the “Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China” to participate without 
delay in Council discussion of the question was 
a yg 6-3 { “~~ States, China, a 

cuador t). e operative paragra oO 
Ha Sandeex Araft to defer Council de od until 
November 15, at which time Chinese Communists 
would be allowed to participate, were defeated 
64 (United States, Cuba, China, Egypt)-1 
(Yugoslavia). 
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Following the last vote, the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative sought to change his abstention, based 
on his dislike of a 6-weeks’ deferment, to an af- 
firmative at Although this request was 
strongly objected to as a precedent-making move 
by the Egyptian delegate, and though the Chinese 
representative continued to insist that in any case 
he had a right to veto, President Jebb maintained 
the matter was procedural and pointed out that 
any delegate could reintroduce the operative para- 
graphs of the Ecuadoran cei at the next. 
meeting, September 29. The meeting then 
adjourned. 


Indonesia Becomes Member 


On September 25, Indonesia’s application for 
membership in the United Nations was filed by 
Dr. L. N. Palar, Indonesian observer at Lake 
Success, with the request that for consideration 
by the Security Council and the General Assembly 
as soon as possible. The next day, the Security 
Council, by ten affirmative votes and one absten- 
tion (China), recommended that the Republic 
of Indonesia be admitted to the United Nations. 
_On September 28, Indonesia became the Six- 
tieth member of the United Nations by a unani- 
mous decision of the General Assembly. In his 
first speech as Indonesian delegate to the United 
Nations, Dr. Palar thanked the General Assembly 
for its action and stated that his Government owed 
a considerable debt to the United Nations for aid 
in the negotiations with the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. 

Earlier, Ambassador Gross had said that the 
United States was ready to discuss the Soviet alle- 
gations on Formosa in either the Security Council 
or the General Assembly or in both bodies, al- 
though he thought the placing of these charges 
before the Assembly had complicated matters. 
The United States opposed deferment and was 
also opposed to an invitation to a Chinese Com- 
munist representative at this stage, not because 
the United States sought to deny a complainant 
an appropriate hearing, but because prior ascer- 
tainment of the facts was necessary; otherwise 
the Security Council might be subverted into 
a forum for propaganda purposes. Mr. Gross 
suggested that one method of dealing with 
such a complaint, as that concerning Formosa, 
was to form a Security Council commitiee 
which could effectively evaluate the charges ac- 
cording to the facts alone. After the facts were 
secured, he continued, an invitation could be dis- 
cussed; this would be consistent with principles 
of due process and would be following proper 
procedure. In addition, Ambassador Gross made 
clear his understanding that the question of an 
invitation to the Chinese Communists was a pro- 
cedural one and that, therefore, his negative vote 
on this matter did not constitute a veto. 
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